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The Editor’s Notebook 


1T SEEMS to have come to pass that patriotism 
in our day is associated solely with an obsessive 
fear of communism, and certain patriotic 
groups, almost in desertion of, and to the 
exclusion of, all the bedrock fundamental 
defenses of our freedom from all forms of 
ideological encroachment, devote their major 
energies, in imagined fulfilment of their high 
est devotion to home and country, toward 
banning something, prohibiting something, 
censoring something, condemning something, 
toward an inflexible negation of something — 
only on the basis that the particular “some 
thing” is associated in some way with some 
formidable documentation of prior or present 
membership in or connection with some group 
whose political theories are at variance with 
our American concept of free government. 

I have no quarrel with such patriotic groups 
nor the particular brand of patriotism they 


Cover 

“Swamp Night” (oil, 1953) by Otis 
Dozier is one of 55 paintings by the 
Dallas artist in a one-man show at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, through 
December, 1956; see article following 
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display. While we have some 7,000 FBI agents 
doing the same thing, I’m sure it is well that 
there be maintained through such private 
sources — however overzealous they might be 
in some instances — a constant vigilance and 
surveillance in the safeguard of our democracy 
from all manner of political crackpots and evil 
plotters. While the higher echelons of govern- 
ment have failed us in one or two significant 
instances, by and large most Communists and 
fellow-travelers are pretty well spotted and 
fully identified, and I’m not at all fearful of 
their machinations so long as we completely 
fulfil our own responsibilities of American 
citizenship, 

But when we start pulling pictures out of 
art exhibits, banning music from our Sym 
phony, outlawing books from our libraries, 
suppressing the reading of or listening to by 
university students of any academic, cultural, 
political, or scientific material for broadening 
the total knowledge of mankind — all because 
some self-appointed censorship body usurps the 
prerogatives of free men, I submit that we are 
stooping to the very level of communism itself 
and committing ourselves to its greatest evil 
and to its inherent weakness. 

The only impregnable defense against com- 
munism or any of its products is an everlast- 
ing and conscientious devotion on the part of 
every American citizen to those principles and 
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is of vital importance today, $8.00 
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those institutions upon which our democracy 
was founded. If that democracy is to survive 
it will not survive by suppression, by prohibi- 
tion, by denial. It will survive by freedom of 
action and freedom of choice — the same way 
it came into being. Its preservation will come 
from a positive attitude. Of course it’s im- 
portant to say NO to communism but it’s a 
lot more important to say YES to American- 
ism — everlastingly — and prove it with our 
time, our efforts, our talents, and our money. 

Instead of worrying so much about the 
paintings of documented Red artists, or the 
alleged pink propaganda of the Fund for the 
Republic, let's all join to make our own exhibi- 
tion of real democ racy in action, to create our 
own “Fund for the Republic” —a fund of 
decision and resolution, to bulwark and forever 
es, ouse the democratic institutions of our own 
heritage; to keep them free of bigotry and 
intolerance and hate. 


rit ABOVE are the words not of this depart- 
ment, but of Eugene McElvaney, senior vice- 
president of the First National Bank in Dallas 
and chairman of the executive committee of 
Southern Methodist University’s Board of 
Trustees. Mr. McElvaney’s comments regard- 
ing the desirability of positive rather than 
negative patriotism were delivered last spring 
at a luncheon meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Dallas; they are even more pertinent now than 
wher they were first made, in the light of the 
success which has in recent months crowned 
the efforts of the repressive groups referred to. 
National art circles, at first inclined to regard 
the “superpatriotic” attack on the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts (SWR, Spring, 1956) 
lightly as a purely local matter, were aston- 
ished to find in midsummer that the influence 
of the Dallas groups could extend to the banks 
of the Potomac and cause cancellation of an 
Australian-bound exhibit under State Depart- 
ment sponsorship on the grounds that pictures 
by “suspect” artists were included (Art News, 
September, 1956). And, fantastically, the 
censor-minded citizens have more recently 
managed to make Pablo Picasso, universally 


acknowledged by responsible critics as the 
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world’s leading living artist, persona non grata 
in the halls of the Dallas Public Library. Obvi- 
ously the “single standard” of aesthetic rather 
than political judgment of creative work is 
not so securely a part of American thought as 
cloistered intellects might have considered it. 

An emphatically uncloistered mind which 
has refreshed and invigorated Texas letters for 
several decades, in happy contrast to the 


closed-circle mentality motivating the repres 


sive groups now seemingly in the saddle, is that 


of J. FRANK poBir, whose autobiographical 
recollection of some things kept from college 
follows two SWR essays in similar vein (“A 
Plot of Earth,” Spring, 1953; “His Looks and 
My Ways Would Hang Any Man,” Summer, 
1956) 


©. PAGE SMITH teaches history on the Univer- 


and will be continued in our next. 


sity of California’s Los Angeles campus; 


readers may note a connection between his 
examination of the “balanced government” 


myth and Lloyd M. Wells's views on “Inter 
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position and the Supreme Court” in the Au 
tumn SWR. jerry BYWwATeERS of the $.M.U. 
art faculty is director of the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts and art editor of SWR. 

It is sad indeed to report the deaths of three 
of the friends whose hospitality U.C.L.A. 
Librarian LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL enjoyed 
on his “Revista Nueva Mexicana,” three indi 
viduals of prime importance to the cultural 
life of the Southwest: Haniel and Alice Long, 
and Frieda Lawrence. CLARENCE GoHDeEs of 
Duke University is a specialist in American 
Dallas 


was in these pages last in 1936, with an essay 


literature. MADELINE MEYERCORD of 
on Oliver Loving. 


THOMAS ©. TURNER, seven years out of 
Princeton, lives in Anniston, Alabama; readers 
of last June’s Harper's will recognize his char- 
acters. “The Victory” is the first published 
story of SUSAN GATES MORROW, who in private 
life is the wife of a Dallas attorney, Donald 


C. Fitch. 


SPRING 


eo 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


NEVER BEFORE have so many Americans been 
addicted to the living theater; yet the means 
to enjoy this vital, basic art of human expres 
sion are today actually somewhat inferior to 
those of fifty years ago. Then there was hardly 
a community of 5,000 population that did not 
own a hall of some kind, often upstairs, but 
furnished with seats and stage platform. Here 
and there, in the static villages, one finds a 
survival of this era. Although the hall has 
withstood building decay, fire, and tornado— 
to say nothing of fire and brimstone—it is apt 
to be regarded by the fire department as unsafe 
for theatrical audiences. Floating preachers, 
howe, er, seem to have no trouble using it for 
revivals, playing to a larger audience of wor 
shipers than ever were attracted to Bertha, 
the Sewing-Machine Girl. 

If a town feels compelled to give a play to 
day, it usually can find a place. Most probably 
it will be the high school or junior college audi 
torium with no back stage facilities. Dressing 
and makeup are accomplished in the 2B class 
room across the hall under improvised light 
ing and with the pledge to remove all signs of 
greasepaint by schooltime tomorrow. 

In larger towns the appetite for the drama 
is naturally stronger and more widespread. But 


opportunities to make cultural capital out of 


it are rare and can be realized only by the most 


Old Theaters for New 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


determined effort. Most key cities — those 
which boasted populations of 20,000 or more 
at the turn of the century—are in even worse 
position. The distant day when each had an 
“Opera House” edifice and a recurrent supply 
of touring commercial entertainment is practi- 
cally forgotten. 

Once we toured towns in the neighborhood 
of Dallas that in the 1880 to 1910 span had 
had at least one playhouse and a September to 
June season only to find that the era was 
totally unknown to all but a few oldsters. We 
forbear to mention the places out of considera- 
tion for touchy local pride. 

Let it be admitted here that the 1880-1910 
sort of theater—the mediocre itinerant troupes, 
the blackface minstrels and “Bohemian” Bands, 
the amateur efforts of the stage-struck neigh- 
bors, the high school commencement play — 
would be unacceptable to a contemporary pub- 
lic. Taste and sophistication, however, are rela- 
tive. The far-flung theater of the past was 
quite good enough for its time. 

Today the cheap or “turkey” show is almost 
nonexistent. The few relics of the touring age, 
all old boys by now, gather at the back tables 
of a beery New York bistro and sing a com- 
mon refrain, “There ain't no more hick 


towns.” Radio, television, and the motion pic- 


continued on page 76 
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The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in 
the Ante-Bellum South 


BY KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York $5.75 
iN The Peculiar Institution; Slavery in the 
Ante-Bellum South, Kenneth M. Stampp has 


produced a which is in 


picture of slavery 
many ways a fresh departure and which may 
well lead toa reconsideration by other histor 


While he 


Ulrich B. Phillips’ pioneering American Negro 


mans debt to 


AL know le dges his 
Slavery, which has been the main point ot ret 


erence for most studies 


(and college text 
books) since it was published in 1918, his pers- 
differs 


pective that of 


considerably from 
Phillips, as do some of his most significant 
conclusions. 

For his materials Stampp, who is professor 
of history at the University of California, has 
gone straight back to primary sources. He has 
searched among the documents left by south 
erners of the days of slavery, and now assem 


bled in 
North 


such treasuries as the University of 


Carolina's Historical 


great Southern 
Collection, for the blunt facts of the “peculiar 
institution” to be found in diaries, notebooks, 
will books, and other family papers, as well as 


in the record and account books, inventories, 
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= 


and slave records of the plantations. He has 


studied the files of southern newspapers, and 
has hunted down legislative petitions, legal 
codes, and court records. His witnesses to the 
nature of slavery are thus the slaveholders 


themselves, with 


together slave 
traders, sheriffs, and judges who in their var- 
ious capacities dealt directly with the problems 


ot the institution. And on occasion, and most 


overseers, 


poignantly, the slaves speak for themselves 
through such documents as a dictated letter 
of petition to a master. 

Some apologists for slavery—and some his- 
torians—have asserted that by the time of the 
outbreak of the Civil War slavery had almost 
ceased to be profitable, and was maintained 
principally as a matter of status, a means of 
social control, or a paternalistic institution 
for the benefit of a “childlike” people. Stampp 
concludes, however, that slavery was none of 
these things, but rather a “systematic method 
of controlling and exploiting labor,” and that 
as such it gave evidence of continued vigor- 
ous growth in the 1850's. “The realities of 
1860,” the author states, “create a presump- 
tion that the institution was still functioning 
profitably.” Labor could still be employed 
most profitably when the laborer was a “chat- 
tel personal” with no claim to his own time, 
no freedom of movement, and no civil or po- 
litical rights, 

The unnatural double status of the slave as 
a piece of property and as a person constantly 
produced dilemmas for legislators, magistrates, 
and owners. Though these dilemmas were re- 
solved in varying ways and with varying de- 
grees of humanitarian feeling, it is Stampp’s 
conclusion that “throughout the ante-bellum 
South the cold language of statutes and judi- 


cial decisions made it evident that, legally, the 


slave was less a person than a thing.” Slaves 


pledged, 


were “bartered, 


deeded, devised, 
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seized, and auctioned.” And in every aspect of 
the master-slave relationship, this primary 
quality of the slave as property and a means 
of profit was the deciding factor. Enough fear 
and awe of the white man as such must be in 
duced and maintained to assure hard and 
obedient work. Such matters as amount and 
quality of food and proportion of recreation 
and working hours must be decided with the 
ratio of return to investment firmly in mind. 
Physical punishment must be regulated by a 
balance between increase in production and 
injury to the producing slave. 

The slave codes which existed in the law of 
every slave state forbade any person, even the 
master, to teach a slave to read or write, or 
to give him books—even the Bible—since 
literacy might, by making the slave more self 
respecting and therefore less docile, lower his 
value as a producer. Slave marriages had no 
status in law and were not thought of even 
by the churches as indissoluble, because a re 
quirement that husband and wife or parent 
and child be kept together would interfere 
with the free disposal of the human property 
in the most profitable market. 

The southern attitude toward the religious 
instruction of slaves was not a constant. At 
first, when the seuthern Baptists and Method 
ists “exhibited considerable anti-slavery senti 
ment,” their missionaries were not welcome. 
But later, Stampp notes, “when the southern 
wings of these churches changed their posi 
tions, when southern clergymen became ardent 
defenders of slavery, the master class could 


Scull, 


the version of Christianity presented to the 


look on organized religion as an ally.” 


slave must be carefully censored. For example, 
Charles Colcock Jones of Georgia, in his Sug 
gestions on the Religious Instruction of the 
Negroes in the Southern States (published in 
1847 by the Presbyterian Board of Publica 
tions), advised mussionaries to advocate the 
“discharge of every duty,” to support the 


continued on page 79 
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Poetry and Prose at Georgetown: | 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


I ENTERED Southwestern University just 
fifty years ago—in the fall of 1906. It was 
no yearning of my own to follow knowl- 
edge like a sinking star that took me there; 
it was a determination of my parents, un- 
colleged themselves, that their children 
should have a college education. I had gone 
for several years to a one-teacher school 
built by my father and neighboring 
in Live Oak 
County, down in the brush country of 
Texas; then for two years to the Alice 
high school, forty miles from the ranch; 
but my preparation for college was good 
books, including the Bible, that my father 
and mother read aloud to me before I 
could read and that I continued reading. 
We had more books in our house and 


ranchers on our ranch 


more flowers in our yard than any other 
ranch home in that part of the country. 

So far as I know, only one other individ- 
ual from Live Oak County went to college 
preceding me. That was Tom Lyne, who 
studied engineering at the University of 
Texas soon after it opened, later taught 
himself a considerable amount of geology, 
and then spent the last twenty years 
of his life trying unsuccessfully to per- 
suade lease hounds that oil lay under 
the surface of his ranch. Riding on the 
train with me to Southwestern Univer- 
sity at Georgetown was a neighbor named 
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Harvey Robinson, several years older than 
I. He was preparing to preach. Despite a 
hope (not at all insistent) on my mother’s 
part, I had no idea of being a preacher— 
and association with preachers and preach- 
ers-to-be at Southwestern did not generate 
any such idea. 

I was eighteen years old and could not 
have been greener. I had bought a pair of 
patent leather shoes as a part of my 
trousseau; they were at that date several 
notches in style above celluloid collars, 
which I would never have worn. These 
shoes pinched my feet. While waiting to 
be registered as a freshman, I sat down by 
a table in one of the rooms of the Main 
Building. Presently a man of quick move- 
ment, quick speech, and countenance 
quickened by intelligence and kindness 
introduced himself to me as R. S. Hyer, 
president of the college, and sat down. He 
asked if I liked to read. | doubt if he said 
“read good books,” for at that time people 
out in the country who read books at all 
read good ones — mostly. Drugstore lit- 
erature was as unknown as drugstore 
cowboys. 

I told Dr. Hyer that I liked to read 
very much. He then said something that 
made a profound and enduring impres- 
sion on my mind: he said he had long made 
it a practice to read one book a week. I 


. 
e 


determined right there to read a book a 
weck myself, and in the more than 2,600 
weeks that have passed since Dr. Hyer 
spoke, I have, without being methodical, 
been absorbed by at least that many books, 
not to speak of many thousands glanced 
through or searched into for something. 

Dr. Hyer added that he was a lay 
preacher and that on the coming Sunday 
his sermon—for he always preached on 
the first Sunday following the opening of 
the « ollege year would be based on James 
Parton’s Life of Thomas Jefferson, which 
he had just read. His sermon was, in effect, 
a finished essay fitted to the text, “I am 
debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Bar- 
barians; both to the wise, and to the un- 
wise.” That essay-sermon elated me with 
ambition to know. 

Yet the time I wasted far exceeded the 
hours I studied in college. I could fill 
chapters with recollections of inconse- 
quent il episodes, but I am trying here to 
track back and particularize some of the 
debts | owe to both Greeks and Barbarians, 
to the wise and the unwise encountered 
during four years at Southwestern. I took 
Latin Vaden, a 
scholar with gleaming gusto for Horace, 
but I studied so little I could not qualify 


some under Professor 


under Charles James Fox’s tolerant dictum 
that while it is not necessary for a gentle- 
man to know Latin, he at least should have 
forgotten it. | took some Spanish under 
Professor Young, who ran a dairy, looked 
like a farmer, had buried two wives and 
third, called Old 


Brigham; but I never mastered Spanish 


married a and was 
grammar or added much to the scanty 
vocabulary acquired from vaquero people. 
I took mathematics under Professor C. C. 


Cody, but when we got up into loga- 


rithms I was so lost that I failed on the 
course—and one had to be very ignorant 
indeed not to pass under Dr. Cody. 

What entered into me to grow were 
things like Dr. Hyer’s introduction to 
James Parton as a biographer. To this day 
I have not read his Jefferson, but during 
World War Il while I was lecturing on 
American history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity I read his life of Andrew Jackson, 
and agreed with a delightful Cambridge 
scholar much more learned in the subject 
than I am that this work gives a clearer 
conception of what is called Jacksonian 
democracy than anything else published 
up to the year 1944. Nor have I read 
Parton’s Life of Voltaire, but my friend 
Roy Bedichek considers it as liberating 
to the human mind as Voltaire him- 
self, and attributes its obscurity to fear 
of truth and deference to the papal Index 
of Forbidden Books kind of thing. Dr. 
Hyer began one thread, made golden 
more by conversation than by learning, 
a-weaving through the pattern of my life. 


BUT BACK to college. For the first year I 
lived at Giddings Hall, a two-storied 
wooden structure fronting several four- 
roomed cottages, on grounds joining those 
around the old stone Prep building. The 
principal of the Preparatory Department, 
Professor Burcham, presided over student 
conduct and meals at Giddings Hall. He 
was lame, but active, and the barbarians 
under him called him—to his back—“Old 
Crip.” He might have been thirty years 
old at this time. 

If I had a roommate at Giddings Hall, 
I do not remember him. I paid $10.00 a 
month for room and board. According to 
my recollection, we had fried steak and 
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hot biscuits three times a day, except for 
chicken or some other specialty at noon 
Sunday, and for Sunday supper cold 
canned salmon and cold stewed prunes. 
All food was cheap, but nothing was 
cheaper or less trouble when the cooks 
were gone than canned salmon and stewed 
prunes. Many years were to pass before I 
could relish either, and, so far as taste 
goes, I still prefer a hot pone sopped into 
a mixture of melted beef tallow and sorg- 
hum molasses—a cow-camp dessert—to 
the finest California prunes ever boiled. 

At $10.00 a month we furnished our 
own linen and other bedding and did most 
of our room cleaning. On certain days 
water was hot for baths in an outside 
bathhouse. The plumbing was not very far 
ahead of the plumbing found on farms 
and ranches over the country at the time. 
Every room had a coal stove, and coal was 
free to whoever would scuttle it in from 
a pile as big as Bunker Hill just back of 
Giddings Hall. 

The food was abundant. I recollect one 
very tall, very slender, very red collegian 
solely because of his gormandizing. It was 
popularly believed that a giant hookworm 
devoured down below as fast as the man 
could devour up above. Hookworms were 
at this time regarded as a major affliction 
of the South and there was plenty about 
them in popular print, but I had skipped 
it all, as I continued to skip it. Just the 
same, Red, as the hookworm man was 
called, gave them a bizarre reality—and 
he may have been as free of them as many 
a man in these times called a Communist 
is free of communistic ties. 

The food was set on tables, family style, 
in great platters and bowls. Red sat at one 
end of my table. He was always at the 
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dining room door when it opened; he was 
always in his chair and reaching as soon 
as “Old Crip” had finished a blessing that 
not many of the boarders felt like 
amening, and his arms were so long and 
his manners so short that he reached for 
whatever replenishment he desired. I was 
well acquainted with Ichabod Crane, and 
devouring Red now gave a peculiar realism 
to that character. Several years later, at 
Columbia University, Chaucer became my 
favorite poet next to Shakespeare, and 
Chaucer’s Clerk filled out Red: 


As lean was his horse as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, 1 undertake, 
But looked hollow and also sober. 


My English teacher was Professor Al- 
bert Shipp Pegues, M.A. I still cherish a 
copy of The Principles and Progress of 
English Poetry, edited by Gayley and 
Young, that we used in the freshman year. 
It is a handy-sized quarto containing the 
cream of English poetry down through 
Tennyson, much more conducive to 
development of a taste for poetry than the 
encyclopedic tomes that Ph.D.-minded 
instructors later loaded upon undergrad- 
uates. In introducing literature to fresh- 
men and reserving composition for sopho- 
mores, Professor Pegues had the idea, evi- 
dently, that if pupils learned to read they 


would absorb enough of form, or what is 


called style, to enable them to compose 


clear sentences. 

His survey course in English poetry 
transmuted the world for me. In recollec- 
tion this course has blended with another 
—more advanced—in the Romantic poets 
that I took as a junior. I had read 
some narrative poetry—Macaulay’s Lays, 


Scott’s Marmion, Tennyson’s Id ylls of the 
King—but only Tennyson had held me in 
thrall, and he seemed always of the after- 
noon. The Romantic poets, Burns as well 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats, were as much a part of Albert 
Shipp Pegues as love is a part of Juliet— 
and he was romantically regarded as being 
very romantically in love with his comely 
wife. He drilled us on metrics and illumi- 
nated the language and thought of poets; 
above all, he made us enjoy poetry. The 
juices of vitality pulsed through his hand- 
some body and features, and he read 
poetry with burning eyes and absorbed 
voice. He knew much of it by heart and 
required us to memorize touchstone pas- 
sages. Many students, perhaps a majority, 
did not have it within themselves to dance 
to his piping of divine poetry. But no other 
teacher I came under, least of all in grad- 
uate work, so enlarged and enriched life 
for me, so started up growths inside me. 
Although in time I became hail fellow 
well met with most people who came 
along, led in yelling one year, managed 
the business of the weekly newspaper, 
reported for the 
Williamson County Sun, and otherwise 


edited the annual, 
squandered upon mediocre activities “the 
stuff of life,” I was my essential self when 
I walked alone up the San Gabriel ‘River 
with a volume of Wordsworth, reading 
him there as I imagined he had read and 


walked by “sylvan Wye,” and making 
his lines an integral and abiding part of 


me: 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 


As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 


Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 


Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind.... 


During precollegiate schooling I had 
had no particular course in English com- 
position, though I had studied grammar. 
Only once—and this was shortly before 
I graduated from high school—had I been 
called upon to write a theme: one page 
long. 

Words fascinated me. While riding 
horseback alone on the ranch I used to 
compose phrases and say them over and 
over aloud to myself with variations. 
From that exercise and from the reading 
of literature on which it was based I went 
to college with some sense of the architec- 
ture of sentences and with a consciousness 
of the harmonies in the prose of master 
writers. 

As soon as our class in English composi- 
tion got well organized, Professor Pegues 
assigned a theme to be written on any 
subject of our own choosing. To explain 
mine, I must revert to the school on our 
ranch, set up by my father and two other 
ranchers. After it had been attended for 
a term or two only by the children of the 
three families (plus two Mexicans), four 
other families from a distance joined in 
attendance. We and Cousin Dick Dobie’s 
children walked, as we had only a mile or 
so to go. The other pupils came horseback 
or in hacks. 

On one side of the schoolhouse the land 
was rather open, with live oak trees dotted 
about; for miles on the other side extended 
a thicket of black chaparral, juajilla, 
colima, catclaw, and other thorned brush, 
along with thornless Mexican persimmon, 
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whitebrush, and guayacan. Occasionally 
deer, wild turkeys, and coyotes disrupted 
studies by passing within sight of the 
windows. At noon, after bolting down the 
contents of lunch boxes or buckets, the 
boys would take off for a game of cats 
and dogs. The “cats,” on foot, were 
allowed a fair start to scatter and hide in 
the brush; then the “dogs” would set out 
on horseback after them, yelling and 
popping the bushes. The object of the 
dogs was to rope or hem up the cats. 
Experience as a cat in this game convinces 
me that hunted foxes sometimes have a 
fine time. We were often late getting back 
to school; one day we stayed out until 
three o'clock and after school received a 
wholesale thrashing that left the teacher, 
a gentle and not sturdy lady, worn to a 
frazzle. We were a bunch of bullies. 

My first theme for Professor Pegues was 
on our ranch school and this game of cats 
and dogs. In the course of some three 
or four pages of description I said that the 
game was “the anticipation of morning, 
the delight of noon and the recollection of 
night.” When after a few days Professor 
Pegues brought back the themes, marked 
and graded, for return to his scholars, he 


said he would read one as an example of 
good composition. Our class met on the 
second or third floor of the Main Building, 
and I had a seat by a window looking over 
beautiful rolling country to the south. I 
often looked out this window while listen- 


ing to Professor Pegues, especially if the 
master were lending the beauty of his voice 
to the rhyme of the poet; at the same time 
I would be riding in fancy over other hills, 
far, far away. On this day of the themes 
I must have been riding more than listen- 
ing, for I did not comprehend that my 
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own was being read until I heard “the 
anticipation of morning.” My heart was 
in my throat. When I went up for the 
theme at the end of the hour, Professor 
Pegues gave hearty words. I did not set 
out immediately giving my days and my 
nights to trying to learn to write, but I 
became increasingly conscious of the craft 
and found pleasure in the practice of it. 


ALL THE SHELVES in the college library 
were open to undergraduates. (I never 
have thought anything of card indexes as 
an invitation to reading.) Through allu- 
sions in required reading and by means 
of the open shelves, I discovered Leigh 
Hunt, John Morley, and other minor 
writers. Many books I picked up and 
merely glanced into as a speaker on a ros- 
trum picks out certain faces in front of 
him to read. History interested me next 
to literature. I liked “Sleepy” (S. H.) 
Moore, the history professor. He led me 
out on the vast plains of historied experi- 
ence, but never through what was in him- 
self did he send me spurring up to a 
mountain top to see what might be on the 
other side; I myself found the spurrers 
in history. 

Probably nobody on the faculty had 
read more liberally than Rev. John R. 
Allen, D.D., Professor of Philosophy. One 
day while coming out of the library with 
four red-bound volumes of beautifully 
printed rag paper stacked in an arm, I 
met him. 

“Young man,” he queried, “what work 
have you there?” 

“Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables,” 1 
replied. 

“Ah, young man,” he exclaimed, suck- 


ing in his breath, “how I envy you reading 
that masterpiece for the first time!” 

Dr. Allen taught economics as well as 
philosophy and had given a course on the 
Bible. He was the author of a volume 
slight in size and agreeable in style en- 
titled Man, Money, and the Bible; or, 
Biblical Economics (published by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nash- 
ville, 1891). “Some wa-a-ag,” he said, 
“dubbed it Man, Monkey, and the Bible.” 
“The innocence of the old age” that be- 
lieved in Garden of Eden perfection far, 
far behind is summed up in the book’s 
subtitle: A Treatise upon the Economical 
System of the Bible and Its Solution of the 
Social Problems that Confront the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

All I remember from the course—which 
did not require a reading of Man, Money, 
and the Bible—is the “unearned incre- 
ment” and Henry George’s idea that it 
belongs to the society responsible for it 
and not to some accidental owner of a 
deed. Many years after acquiring this 
fragment of information I became well 
acquainted with a man who, while ped- 
dling vegetables from a wagon in Austin, 
took a course in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. His eyes were opened to 
the fortunes lying in seizure of the un- 
earned increment, and he began investing 
in low-priced land that population and the 
industry of others would make valuable 
while he Miltonically only stood and 
waited. He became a multimillionaire. On 
the other hand, in college I had not the 


slightest the economics of 


interest in 
society or in making a fortune. 

Dr. and Mrs. Allen lived in the Annex, 
as the women’s dormitory was called, and 


were guardians over the uniforms, study 


habits, social life, manners, morals, vir- 
ginities, and all else of the female students 
living under their eyes. A young lady 
could not even walk to town without a 
chaperon. On Sunday all the young ladies 
marched to church in a chaperoned 
phalanx as unbroken as a regiment of 
soldiers on review. Despite association 
with and responsibility for women stu- 
dents, Dr. Allen never seemed conscious 
of their existence in his classes or of their 
intellectual potentialities. He invariably 
addressed his class as “Young gentlemen.” 

In the philosophy course he seemed, 
according to my dim recollection, to be 
always sounding on Immanuel Kant. I 
comprehended absolutely nothing from 
the entire course but Kant’s “categorical 
imperative”: the rule by which you do 
only what you would have others do and 
thus would have become “universal law.” 
For Dr. Allen the categorical imperative 
seemed a sublime enlargement of the 
golden rule. He probably followed it. He 
was, I judge now, a true Kantian. At that 
time I did not know enough to admire 
Kant for his steady opposition to the 
closed mind of the church. It may be that 
my own ever increasing admiration for 
heretics and intellectual rebels has brought 
me to regard Dr. Allen as more independ- 
ent-minded than he actually was. As a 
Kantian, he paid no attention to dunces, 
took it for granted that any genius who 
might appear would go ahead anyhow, 
and devoted himself to 
talent. 


intermediate 


I did not read any systematic philosophy 
under Dr. Allen, and have read very little 
away from him. Because of constitutional 
obtuseness or from lack of mental disci- 
pline, philosophical, ethical, logical, philo- 
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logical, theological, economical, critical, 
and kindred theories, theorems, platforms, 
exegeses, and the like are beyond the spon- 
taneous grasp of my mind, and what it 
grasps through sheer will power soon 
escapes. I laughed within myself a few 
years ago at the charge some ignoramus 
made in print that I had fed too much on 
Karl Marx. It would take commissar 
methods to make me wade through the 
turgidity of any Teutonic thesis. I take no 
pride in my obtuseness. It is shared by 
millions of lowbrows, business executives, 
and individuals who regard information 
quizzes over television and radio as educa 
tional. I admire intelligences that create 
systems of thought, but I cannot follow 
them. Dr. Johnson’s disposal of the theory 
of the nonexistence of matter by striking 
his foot against a rock and punning, “I 
refute it thus”; Lamb’s idea of spending 
his latest breath inhaling tobacco smoke 
and exhaling a pun; Herrick’s injunc- 
tion to gather rosebuds while you may; 
Wordsworth’s placid satisfaction with 
sitting on an old gray stone and letting 
“authentic tidings of invisible things” 
(also visible things) soak into him; Stev- 
enson’s justification of idleness; Benjamin 
Franklin’s urbane examples of usefulness 
to mankind (never limited to America) ; 
Matthew Arnold’s persuasiveness to tol- 
erance; Shelley’s reach for the stars, moth- 


like though it be; Mirabeau’s advocacy of 


his own magnificent “art of daring”; 
Montaigne’s frank validation of all the 
body’s appetites and senses—these are the 
forms of philosophy congenial to my 
nature. 

Dr. Allen’s manner of sucking in his 
breath and grinning out both tolerance 
and a mild sort of you-be-damned judg- 
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ment had more effect on my imagination 
than his iteration of Cogito, ergo sum 
from Descartes had on my thinking. On 
a final examination question concerning 
Plato I quoted a good part of Words- 
worth’s “Ode: Intimations of Immortal- 
ity,” for Platonism was too vague in me 
for exposition. Plato’s account of the trial 
and death of Socrates means more to me 
today than all the arguments of both these 
grand philosophers. I received a high grade 
in the course. According to collegiate folk- 
lore, Dr. Allen read examination pads 
upside down so that he would not be 
tempted to waste time over indecipherable 
handwriting. 

His Bible course had been considered as 
much a crip as any course in Education 
now is, without being so dreary. A play- 
boy who registered for it and did not open 
a book during the term was assured by 
fraternity brothers that he would easily 
pass if he memorized the names of the 
prophets and kings of Israel, their approxi- 
mate dates, and something that each said 
or did. He could do this in an evening, for 
the data were all in form. He applied him- 
self for the evening. 

The next morning Dr. Allen chalked 
one, and only one, examination question 
on the blackboard: “Write an exhaustive 
criticism of Moses.” The playboy pulled 
his hair, rubbed his nose, and nibbled his 
pencil for a long while; then the light 
came to him and in his bluebook he wrote: 
“Far be it from me to criticize so great 
a man as Moses, but if you would care to 
have the names and dates of the prophets 
and kings of Israel, with a significant fact 
about each, here they are.” He passed the 


course, 


* 


THINKING I might teach school, in my last 
year I took a course in Education. The 
Educators, spelled with a capital E, were 
getting into the saddle and had begun 
getting laws passed requiring that all 
teachers in public schools must have more 
and more credits for Education, whether 
they were educated or not. I learned 


from my before 


course—taken long 
the advent of air conditioning—that the 
teacher should open the windows if the 
schoolroom were too hot, shut them if it 
were too cold. Most definitions are leaky, 
but this one of Education spelled with a 
capital E is not: “the unctuous elabora- 
tion of the obvious.” For more than forty 
years now I have been looking for a first- 
class intellect that took more than one 
course in Education voluntarily. 

One winter I boarded in a private house 
toward town from the college, sharing a 
cottage that had a wood stove with John 
E. King, several years my senior in matur- 
ity as well as in years. I remember the 
wood stove from reading by it one cold, 
rainy afternoon Jack London’s Call of 
the Wild. John King reached his zenith 
in amplitude of mind and nature as man- 
aging editor of the Dallas Morning News. 
His realism was good for me. I was absorb- 
ing, but my mind was not developing 
sinews. 

Mood Hall was built while I was in 
college, and I remember with gladness 
companions there. Lowe Simons, my 
roommate, had a very soothing voice and 
temperament, and his gay charm never 
jarred on the “divine melancholy” I some- 
times enjoyed. Mid Westbrook used to 


start my mind gallivanting by reciting, 


For, my friends, we were actors then, 
In the good old palmy days. 


But he never got beyond those two lines, 
anc the only place I gallivanted to was up 
in the air. I recall one prolonged discus- 
sion over immortality, and about that 
time began a doubt, never troublesome to 
my spirit, that soon ended in comfortable 
indifference. 

All the more active-minded men in 
college belonged to either the Alamo 
Literary Society or the San Jacinto. These 
were primarily debating societies for men 
only, and the high light of Commence- 
ment was a debate between two elected 
men from each society. During four years 
of attendance I never stood up in a meet- 
ing of the Alamo room to say something 
without trembling. I marveled at young 
men who could stand and think out loud 
in orderly, clear language. 

One such was Lyndsay D. Hawkins, 
who became a lawyer. He said that his 
father, a lawyer, had trained him to rise 
and make a speech at any time on any sub- 
ject announced—on clocks, for instance. 
I began consciously associating ideas, in- 
stances, words, experiences, quotations— 
every concept I could summon—on 
clocks, and then on other subjects. My 
memory is weak, but I have cultivated the 
faculty of calling up what it holds— 
though many a time after making a talk 
I have noticed that the aptest stores in my 
memory wait several hours to rise from 
latency into consciousness. The best after- 
dinner speeches come after midnight 
while the speaker lies alone in bed and his 
dispersed listeners sleep. 

The faculty of “being reminded” is 
universal. In some bores it is confined 
largely to jokes; in others, the subjects 
strung together have only a physical con- 
nection, without play of mind or growth 
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of idea; to people of the Dame Quickly 
habit of being reminded, relevancy is 
without pertinence. Illustrative of my own 
habit of connotation, that word relevancy 
instantly brings into consciousness “no 
relevancy bore” in Poe’s “The Raven,” 
and but for the sound I might write rele- 
vancy no pertinence bears instead of 
relevancy is without pertinence. To illus- 
trate further, the word worm comes into 
my mind asking, it seems, for associations. 
I think of Poe’s “The Conqueror Worm”; 
of the royal “progress” by means of a 
worm that Hamlet sends a king on 
“through the guts of a beggar”; of the 
Diet of Worms, which has nothing to do 
with either physical diet or worms of any 
kind; of the line “For such a worm as I,” 
in a hymn my father used to join in sing- 
ing at church; of Andrew Marvell's deli- 
cious argument “IT His Coy Mistress” on 
relenting before 


worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity, 
And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 
The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, | think, do there embrace. 


I had to go to a book to fill out this quota- 
tion. Worms: the very word is like a bell 
tolling up that scourge of southern ranches 
far more devastating than all cow thieves 
combined, though never mentioned in 
cowboy romances—screw-worms. Race 
now into recollection gallons of E. O. 
Weimer’s screw-worm medicine, mostly 
chloroform, bottled at Oakville, Texas, 
that I as a boy poured into cattle wounds, 
and my horse Buck’s sense of smell direct- 
ing me to some worm-eaten animal hiding 
in brush or high weeds. 
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Perhaps the subject is unpleasant to 
some people. Turn to the skylark. Ever 
soaring and ever singing, it lifts up the 
spirits of all earth-dwellers, but only the 
accretions of English poetry have made it 
a primary bird of the world, transmuted 
into an abstraction of the human spirit’s 
loftiest reaches. Nobody who regards this 
skylark, on the ground or in the air, silent 
or singing, without consciousness of poet- 
ry’s enrichments can comprehend it at all. 

The habit, cultivated in the beginning, 
of connotation has given significance to 
and enriched for me, as it has for myriads 
of other people, all sorts of objects on 
this earth. An unabridged dictionary and 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, or The 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, make 
much wit handy and for many a modern 
writer increase awareness of the prolonged 
shadows cast by words. No shadows, no 
art. Although connotation works in an 
essayical manner, no encyclopedia of con- 
notations could have enabled Hazlitt to 
write an essay on Sundials or Lamb to 
write a chapter on Ears. 

Cultivating the art of connotation has 
helped me in an unending strife to be pre- 
cise, specific, concrete, definite. It affords, 
sometimes, apposite illustrations; oftener, 
it clogs directness and simplicity, so that 
I am always being forced to compromise 
between admirations. Literary allusions 
are enjoyed only by those who recognize 
them, and when I retain one in a narrative 
about a wild horse I realize that I am writ- 
ing more for myself than for most readers 
of Western wildness. 

In the Alamo Literary Society, where 


this subject got started several paragraphs 
back, E. V. Cole frequently spoke in his 
easy, droll, sardonic, and unsubtle manner. 


At one meeting he read the more devastat- 
ing parts of Mark Twain’s essay on “The 
Literary Offenses of Fenimore Cooper.” 
If a Spanish Inquisition had been available, 
and if I had been dictator of it, E. V. Cole 
would have been boiled in salted lard right 
there. I had been reared on Cooper’s 
novels; he was a veritable idol; a public 
attack on the honesty of my father could 
hardly have been more personal to me than 
this attack on the creator of Leatherstock- 


Return 


The drawing-back again into the known: 


Sometimes the moment comes for the return, 


ing. I had what I have come to hate—the 
mind of a censor. It did not take me as long 
to forgive E. V. Cole as it took me to 
approach a preference for truth over prej- 
udice, and while I still cling to some “im- 
perfect sympathies,” I hope I have evolved 
far enough not to repulse facts, however 
distasteful they may be, that demand a 
reversal of opinion—if a man is to be 
honest with himself. 


(To be continued.) 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


The remembered room, the loved face, the accepted idea 
Even Ulysses knew that secret magnet 

Which through the years of sea and island wanderings 
Gave him no rest. 

Nymphs were not beautiful enough 

Nor the salt waves 

So bright and daunting as to bar the way. 

The Circe islands might delay his coming 

But could not stop him. The loud-voiced gulls 

In vain cried Freedom on the veering winds. 

The sirens sang to deaf ears, even Polyphemus, 

The stupid, lovesick, man-devouring shepherd, 

Had not the wits in his thick ogre’s skull 

To match Ulysses’ homeward-tending will. 

There comes the time for each and every one 

To be Ulysses. Somewhere the tapestry 

Is woven and unwoven. Somewhere the dog 


Lies blind and listening in the familiar sun. 
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The Toy Creators 


THOMAS C. TURNER 


MY COUSIN Acton paced restlessly before 
me, high lights flowing over the black silk 
and gold frogging of his smoking jacket. 
Now and then he paused to sip from his 
brandy inhaler. | studied his plump pink 
face for a clue about why he had sum- 
moned me. “You wanted to see me?” He 
nodded and gestured for quiet. 

I lay back in an overstuffed chair. 
Acton’s apartment affected me with a 
pleasant feeling of laziness and luxury. 
His furniture was massive and antique. 
The walls of his living room were nearly 
hidden by books, water colors, and phono- 
graph records. His collection of fine glass 
shed its dim sparkle in one corner. The 
sweet aroma here like the smell of figs 
brought back in a tantalizing way some 
half-forgotten room from childhood. 

This afternoon was unseasonably warm 
for Princeton in January. The windows 
were open, and the curtains billowed 
gently inward. The smell of wet ground 
where snow was melting reminded me of 
early spring. 

Acton said abruptly in his brittle 
Oxonian accent: “Darrow, I have a splen- 
did idea for a child’s toy. A papier-maché 
pig which the child feeds to a rubber 
python.” Impulsively he began sketching 
it. “Then the child jumps on the back of 
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the python, and it regurgitates the pig.” 
He frowned in concentration. 

“Fine. Peachy keen.” 

He straightened up, and his expression 
showed I had hurt his feelings. “What’s 
wrong with it?” 

“What sane parent would buy a grue- 
some toy like that for a child?” 

Scowling, Acton slumped down on his 
sofa, breathed noisily, and crumpled up 
his sketch. Acton was a graduate student, 
nearly ten years older than I. His increas- 
ing portliness and thinning golden hair 
made him look older too. “If you’re so 
contemptuous of my ideas,” said Acton, 
pouring himself some brandy, “‘let’s hear 
some of your own—” 

The door flew open, and Milney entered. 
He never knocked unless a door was 
locked. He was a slight undergraduate 
with small bright eyes and hair which 
slanted upward like the crest of a fly- 
catcher. “I’ve got it,” Milney said, patting 
a shoe box under his arm. “I’ve got it!” 

The box contained a metal figure about 
six inches high in a football uniform with 
orange and black stripes. It was like a 
gorilla with long arms and with hair glued 
to forehead, hands, and neck. The hair 
looked unclean like mouse fur. Milney 
wound the thing up by a key in its side 
and sent it whirring across the table. 
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Acton got up staring. “Milney, are you 
out of your mind? You'd have to get his 
permission, and he’d never give it.” 

“Whose permission?” I asked. 

“Henry Tohr’s.” 

Of course. It had a frightful cartoon 
resemblance to hairy Henry Tohr, our 
All-American guard. He was six feet five 
inches tall and weighed two hundred and 
forty pounds. 

I tripped the toy with my forefinger, 
and it lay growling and kicking. “How 
much did it cost to make that monstros- 
ity, Milney?” 

“I charged it to Toy Creators.” 

“How much was it?” Milney didn’t an- 
swer. “Milney, in the first place we agreed 
not to spend any money until all three 
of us had agreed to it!” 

“Don’t shout,” said Acton softly. He 
picked up the repulsive toy and looked 
at its face with a strange grandfatherly 
expression. “It won’t hurt to ask Henry.” 

“He won't like it.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Acton. “Henry is 
quite gentle in spite of his appearance. I’ve 
known him all his life.” 

“Let's don’t cut him in on the money,” 
said Milney. 

“His family is wealthy,” said Acton. 
“He won't care about money.” 

“We ought to offer him a share of the 
profits anyway,” I said, “if there are any.” 

“But eyes 
flashed. “For once Milney’s hit on some- 


there will be!” Acton’s 
thing good!” 

“How many would we have to sell 
to make ten thousand dollars?” asked 
Milney. 

That question touched off an argument 
between Acton and Milney about money. 
Acton estimated roughly that if we sold 
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sixty thousand toys at one dollar each, and 
made a profit of fifty cents on each toy, 
we'd each make ten thousand dollars. He 
and Milney squabbled enthusiastically 
about it. I suspected that they were wrong 
about costs and profit margins but right 
in principle—that is, if we sold a lot of 
toys, we’d make enough to go to the Ba- 
hamas between semesters. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” Acton said 
greedily. ““We must go to Henry’s room 
now.” 


“T have to take this stuff to the laundry. 
Meet you there in twenty minutes.” 

“Why do I have to go?” Milney com- 
plained. He objected incoherently and, 
after questioning, admitted that he owed 
Tohr money. Milney was in debt to every- 
one who would lend him anything. But 
he would not surrender the toy to us 
either, and Acton took him by the arm 
and said sternly: “Milney, you have to 
come.” 


1 HURRIED to the laundry and then to 
Henry Tohr’s. It was a wonderful day, 
and the thought of making money from 
this toy and going south between semes- 
ters excited me, and I could almost smell 
the ocean. 

Tohr lived in 1906 Hall, a Gothic dor- 
mitory of gray stone which formed an L 
on a grassy quadrangle. I found his room 
two flights up in the third entry. No one 
answered my knock. I looked out the hall- 
way window several times to see if Acton 
and Milney were coming. I got tired of 
standing, so I tried the knob, and the 
door opened. I was surprised to see that 
Tohr lived alone because college athletes 


usually room together in droves. I crossed 
the room and sat down on the window 
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seat. The sun was setting now, and twi- 
light came quickly. 

I became aware of Henry Tohr’s pres- 
ence across the quad, the huge body 
advancing in long strides. Even at that 
distance his face was shocking — black 
eyebrows which met and beetled over his 
eyes, hair sprouting too far down on his 
forehead. He moved in my field of vision 
only a few seconds. 

The heavy entry door slammed, foot- 
steps boomed in the stair well, and I got 
up uneasily. The great shadowy bulk 
burst into the room. He turned around 
and pushed the door shut and locked it 
without turning on a light. His heavy 
breathing sounded like groaning. 

“Hello,” I said hastily, “I’m Jeff Dar- 
row. Excuse me for just coming on in.” 
I extended my hand. He did not see my 
hand but reached for a lamp switch. In 
the lamplight his eyes were as black and 
shiny as drops of ink. “I was supposed to 
meet Acton Denbigh up here to talk with 
you about something,” I said, putting my 
hands in my pockets. 

He looked at me scowling. Suddenly I 
felt something was very wrong. “Talk 
about what?” he said. 

“Acton can tell you about it better 
than I can. He knows all about it. It’s a 
business proposition.” 

He unlocked the door and looked out 
into the hall. I had never had a good close 
look at him before. He seemed older than 
I had thought, several years older than 
the average college senior. He did not 
really look apelike except for the low 
forehead, thick neck, and heavy ridge of 
bone over his eye sockets. And the hair. 
He was the hairiest man I'd ever seen. He 
had hair growing even between his 
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fingers. He seemed to forget I was there, 
for his eyes took on a peculiar faraway 
expression and he clenched his teeth. He 
took turns massaging the knuckles of his 
right hand and the back of his head. I 
couldn’t get over how big he was. 

Milney just outside the half-open door 
beckoned violently to me. “What is it, 
Milney?” 

Tohr frowned more deeply. “Is Milney 
here too?” I pointed, and Tohr got up, 
and all the glass in the room rattled as 
he went over and threw open the door. 
“What is all this, Milney?” 

“I want to talk with Darrow,” said 
Milney, thrusting his head forward like a 
turtle and making a false grin. 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I don’t know 
what all this is about.” I followed Milney 
down the stairs. “Wait, Milney. What's 
going on?” 

Acton on the landing below was nerv- 
ously swinging his cane. “What is all 
this?” I said. “This looks mighty silly—” 

“You didn’t see what we just saw,” said 
Milney. “Tell him, Acton.” 

“Not fifteen minutes ago,” said Acton 
in a low voice, watching the stairs, “Henry 
went berserk. Milney and I saw it. We 
were passing by Cuyler quadrangle where 
some rowdy undergraduates were passing 
a lacrosse ball. Henry was crossing the 
quad, and I was about to call to him when 
a wild ball struck him in the head.” Acton 
paused, his eyes wide. “I was numb all 
over, as though I were the one in danger: 


the great weight of his body moved up- 
ward into the axle of his shoulders and he 
lumbered toward the petrified offender on 
whose lips the laughter had chilled. He 
hurled the sledgehammer of his fist into 
an incredulous face, knocked the boy flat 
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and senseless with one blow. Tohr stood 
over him, turned slowly, and I saw his 
eyes—blank as a sleepwalker’s.” 

“That guy he hit,” said Milney. “When 
they brought him to, he spit up some 
teeth.” 

I glanced up the stairs with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that they were talking 
too loud. “We'd better let him cool off for 
awhile.” 


said Acton, “that the 
situation doesn’t call for haste rather than 


“I’m not sure,’ 


delay. You see, I’ve been afraid this might 
happen ever since Henry was a child. His 
family was deeply concerned about him 
then — and understandably. An atavism, 
you see.” 

“He was backward?” 

“Quite the reverse.” Acton stepped 
outside, and Milney and I followed. “He 
was so frightfully, specifically preco- 
cious.” Acton pointed at the ivy-covered 
building. “Their house had ivy growing 
on it, and at the age of three Henry could 
scamper up the ivy to the housetop and 
down again in a trice. Once he took 
refuge in an oak and had to be lured down 
with bananas. His mother was terribly 
embarrassed about it.” 

“Just one question. Is any of this true?” 

“Every word is true. His mother’s 
always been ashamed of the brutish look 
of her offspring —a real changeling.” 
Acton gazed up at Henry’s window. 
“Sometimes I think Henry will return to 
the bush—rejoin the pack. You see, we've 
been laboring under the illusion that 
Henry's a man,” Acton whispered. “He’s 
not. Henry’s a beast.” 

“Acton, I'm just trying to find out if 
we have a chance of getting his okay on 
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making these toys. An hour ago you said 
he was gentle as a lamb.” 

“Until this afternoon. We must get his 
approval before it’s too late.” Acton took 
a step toward the entry door, and I 
grabbed his sleeve. “We better wait,” I 
urged. “He’s pretty much excited.” 

“Then tomorrow — my apartment — 
five o’clock. Both of you be there.” 


1 INQUIRED about Tohr’s reputation dur- 
ing the next twenty-four hours. He was 
well liked, and everyone was amazed at 
his behavior that afternoon. I heard that 
Henry had seemed unusually moody since 
football season ended, also that this vio- 
lence was connected with a head injury 
from a shell fragment during the war. 
Earlier that week Tohr had suddenly 
interrupted a preceptorial discussion by 
saying angrily: “I want to get your opin- 
ion on something. Don’t you think peo- 
ple ought to mind their own goddam busi- 
ness?” Hearing this did not make me feel 
any better about our meeting with him. 

When I arrived at Acton’s a little before 
five, both living-room windows were wide 
open, and a blast of cold air swept through 
the room. Acton shared my apprehension 
about this project, for he was perspiring, 
and I could tell by his eyes and the sound 
of his breathing that he had been drinking. 
He was dressed somberly in a dark blue 
suit and black necktie. ““Where’s Milney?” 
he said. 

“I don’t know. I thought he'd be here.” 

“I’ve been trying to locate him all day. 
I had the feeling yesterday that he was 
frightened and might not come. We don’t 
need him, but we do need the toy to show 
Henry.” His voice fell so that I couldn’t 
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catch his next words. “What was that?” 
I said. 

He glanced at me impatiently. “Hen- 
ry—” he said, spilling his drink. He 
flipped out a handkerchief and wiped 
angrily at his trousers. 

“Maybe it would be better not to show 
him the toy,” I said. 

“Let me handle this!” Acton said 
sharply. I had rarely seen him in a bad 
humor, and his tone made me feel un- 
pleasantly young and callow. 

“Where are you going?” he said. 

I was already at the door. “I don’t like 
this business. We’ve got mixed up with 
that fool, Milney, and now this gorilla—” 

“Wait, Jeff,” Acton said soothingly. 
“You’re worrying too much about that 
incident yesterday. That undergraduate 
Henry assaulted is obnoxious if not 
wicked. He needed that blow. It was good 
for him.” 

I heard the heavy clump of footsteps 
on the stairs and a knock on the door. It 
was Tohr. As he entered, his big square 
head and mountainous shoulders filled the 
upper half of the doorway. Acton greeted 
him in a loud, flat, hearty voice. “You 
know my cousin, Jeff Darrow, don’t you, 
Henry?” Henry shook hands with me 
without smiling. 

“Sit down.” Acton opened the ma- 
hogany doors of his liquor chest. Bottles, 
glasses, and decanters glittered splen- 
didly. “Let me mix you a drink. I’m hav- 
ing a Martini.” 

Henry asked for beer, and I took a 
coke. Acton bustled about, got the drinks 
for us, and glanced worriedly out the 
understand what’s 
keeping Milney,” he said. 


window. “I can’t 


“Look, Acton, I’ve got to be getting 
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along soon,” Henry said. “You have some 
kind of proposition you wanted to talk 
over?” 

Acton nodded. He stood before us, 
looking solid and business-like. “We're 
planning to make small metal effigies as 
toys, a series of famous athletes. Quite an 
honor, of course. About this high. Tried 
in a few selected areas, then distributed 
nationally. We believe by picking athletes 
of high moral character we can influence 
boys for the good. Like the Boy Scout 
movement.” Henry looked at him expect- 
antly, and so did I. All was quiet. Acton 
poured himself another Martini. Henry 
took a swallow of beer, and the bottom 
of the can glinted like a big gold coin. 
“We'd like for you to be the first,” said 
Acton. 

Henry emptied the rest of his beer into 
his mouth, then clasped one hand thought- 
fully over the empty can. The sides of the 
can bent in under his big fingers until it 
was shaped like an hourglass. Henry 
twisted the can and ripped it in two. It 
was a gesture caused by sheer nervous 
energy. “Acton, are you saying you want 
to make a toy that looks like me?” 


“It will be much more than a toy,” said 
Acton enthusiastically, “the lares and 


penates of the nursery. The—” 

Henry shook his head. “I can’t let you 
do it. This has come up before. Some high- 
pressure character wanted me to endorse 
a breakfast cereal. The coach said no. You 
see, I’m an amateur. Not that I liked the 
idea anyway.” 

“But Henry, the football season is over. 
You don’t have to protect your amateur 
status any more.” 


“Wait a minute!” Henry sprang up. 
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“The year’s not over. I may go out for 
the shotput and javelin!” 

“But you never have before.” 

“Well, I may do it yet,” Henry said, 
the muscles twitching in his jaws. ““That’s 
the trouble with you guys, you rush me 
too much!” 

Acton seemed about to protest but 
thought better of it. 

“I can’t let you do it,” said Henry, 
reaching for his coat. 

I was glad Henry hadn’t seen Milney’s 
toy. | put my glass down and walked to 
the door. “Thanks anyway,” I said to 
Henry. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

I went directly to Milney’s room, which 
was extremely untidy, and found him 
among untidy roommates. “Why didn’t 
you come to Acton’s?” 

“I didn’t know I was supposed to,” he 
said. 

“He told you yesterday,” I began 
heatedly, but I softened my tone because 
I didn’t want to make him lie to me. “ Any- 
way, the deal’s off. We just talked it over 


with Tohr. He won't allow it.” Milney 
looked at me blankly. “Too bad,” I said, 
satisfied with his 
“Where's the model?” 


“I don’t know.” 


still not response. 


“Well, if you should find it, might as 
well destroy it. No good to us now. We'll 
have to think of something else.” 


1 WAS TOO BUSY cramming to think about 
toy-making or Henry Tohr until the Sat- 
urday before my last exam. Reluctantly 
I was deciding that I was not going any- 
where, much less to the Caribbean, be- 
tween semesters. That Saturday afternoon 
I went into a magazine shop on Nassau 
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Street to get the paperbacked Outline of 
World Literature, and my gaze lighted on 
a cardboard box with the label: “Tohr- 
ettes, $1.50.” Twelve gleaming little fig- 
ures were in the box. 

“Just got ‘em in today,” said the shop- 
keeper, seeing my interest in them. “We’re 
one of the first stores to carry them. You 
just wind it up, and off it goes.” 

I hurried to Acton’s apartment and 
there found Milney sitting on a hassock, 
his lips poking out sullenly, and Acton 
standing behind him, his red face screwed 
up into an expression of dismay. 

“You've seen them?” 

“They’re all over town,” said Acton. 

“What about Tohr?” 

Acton sighed. “That’s one piece of 
luck. He’s in New York for the week end. 
He mustn’t have seen them yet, or he'd 
be here. We must get the ones left in the 
shops and think up some kind of explana- 
tion.” 

“How many did they make, Milney?” 

Milney wouldn’t answer, and Acton 
prodded him with his cane. “Five hun- 
dred!” Milney yelped. 

“Milney, you are an utter jackass. You 
couldn’t even make a profit on just five 
hundred.” 

“Tohr will probably be back Sunday,” 
said Acton. “That gives us today. I'd be in 
favor of sacrificing Milney, but Tohr 
wouldn’t believe us. He won’t come ask- 
ing questions. We'd better collect all the 
unsold toys and explain to Henry before 
he sees one and goes berserk.” 

“That’s right.” I started for the door. 

“ Jeff?” said Acton incredulously. Star- 
tled, I turned and looked at him. “Do you 
have a story to tell him when you see 
him?” Acton asked me. “How do you 
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know he’s not standing outside that door? 
Or that he won’t come to see you at mid- 
night? Before you go charging away, 
don’t you think we ought to devise some 
explanation which we can all support?” 
Acton shook his head. “What were you 
going to tell him anyway?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, feeling foolish. 
I sat down and waited. 

Acton strode about, gesturing. “In the 
first place we must establish the fact in 
Henry’s mind that some failure of com- 
munication—some semantic difficulty per- 
haps—between us and Milney prevented 
his comprehending—”’ 

At this point Milney got up and started 
for the bathroom. “Milney, sit down!” 
Acton thundered. “You got us into this 
mess, and the least you can do is absorb 
what I’m going to say so you won’t just 
blither when Henry’s fingers close over 
your windpipe!” 

Milney sat down, looking white and 
shaky. “I want to go to the jungle and 
shoot big cats,” he said miserably. 

“This semantic difficulty I was referring 
to,” Acton said. “We'll tell Henry that we 
told Milney the following: ‘Henry has 
taken umbrage at the idea of making toys 
like him.’ Milney, mistaking the use of the 
word ‘umbrage’ derived as it is from the 
Latin umbra, assumed that Henry had 
merely deemed the toy-making shady but 
had not forbidden it.” 

I chewed my nails. “Henry won’t fall 
for that bull. Even the truth would be 
better than that.” 

“The truth in this case seems inadequate 
to me,” said Acton. “Until this violence 
of a few weeks ago I wouldn’t have wor- 
ried. But now—” His voice trailed away. 
“The thing for us to do is to try to get 
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him on the telephone tonight and break 
it to him gently. Now we'd better collect 
the rest of the toys.” 

Milney led us to the shops where the 
toys were, and Acton told the owners that 
these toys were unauthorized and anyone 
selling them would be liable to suit. Milney 
had left them on credit, and the shop- 
keepers quickly surrendered them. They 
had sold enough toys to convince me that 
Tohr was bound to see one of them, and 
I knew from seeing them that he would be 
enraged. Acton noticed my expression and 
seemed to share my feelings. “We'll ex- 


plain on the telephone,” he said. 


MILNEY DISAPPEARED around dinnertime, 
and I spent the evening in Acton’s apart- 
ment. Acton made a dozen calls to New 
York to locate Tohr while I tried to study 
for an exam. Neither of us was having any 
luck, and around eleven o’clock I gave up 
and went to my room. 

Several cartons of toys were stored 
under the bed, and their presence made 
me uneasy. I lay awake for a long time, 
trying to imagine what I would do if 
Henry came after me. I couldn’t excite 
in my mind a dream so wild as my being 
a match for Henry Tohr. | remembered 
when I shook hands with him, his thumb 
seemed as thick as my wrist, his sleeves 
bulging like sacks of scrap iron. 

My roommates woke me yelling from a 
nightmare that night only a few minutes 
after I dropped off to sleep. I had been 
walking through a dark landscape where 
shadows looked like clouds of soot. The 
world there was like a crude bowl and 
Henry Tohr stepped out of it and reached 
for me. I was running on a treadmill, my 
legs giving like wet paper. 
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Later a tapping awakened me. My lu- 
minous clock showed two o'clock. “Let 
me in, Darrow!” called Acton’s voice. 

I unlocked the door. “Henry’s on his 
way!” Acton said breathlessly. “I finally 
reached his uncle on the telephone. He 
said Henry left an hour ago, very much 
disturbed, to come here. We'd better go 
to his room and wait for him.” Exhausted 
and groggy, I dressed with panicky haste. 
“We'd better get Milney,” said Acton. 

“What for?” 

“To corroborate our stories.” 

Milney would not unlock his door until 
we identified ourselves and swore that 
Henry was not with us. At first he re- 
fused to come. “You’d better come,” said 
Acton balefully. “What chance would 
you have against Tohr alone?” This spe- 
cious argument convinced Milney, and he 
put on his coonskin coat. Outside it was 
dark and windy, and we could see scat- 
tered lights of last-minute cramming in 
dormitory windows. Acton and I partly 
supported Milney between us as we walked 
to 1906 Hall. Milney was so excited that 
I was atraid he might be taken with fits. 
“Is that lighted window up there in 
Henry's room?” I asked Acton. 

“Yes, but he often leaves his lights on.” 

The darkness in the stair well above us 
looked solid enough to bump our heads 
on. We fumbled upward, whispering, step- 
ping on each other’s heels. | knocked on 
Henry’s door, not expecting an answer, 
and his deep unmistakable voice boomed: 
“Come in.” 

Suddenly I wasn’t sleepy any more. 
Acton and I pushed Milney into the room 
ahead of us. Tohr’s thick black hair seemed 
to sprout from his open shirt collar over 


his dark jaws. His upper arms looked as 
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up to this?” 


big as Milney’s head. A pair of ski boots 
were on a suitcase on the floor. “Going 
skiing, Henry?” said Acton. Henry 
nodded. “Have you finished all your 
examinations?” 

“All I’m going to take,” said Henry. 

Acton and I sat on the window seat, and 
Milney took a chair in a far corner. 
“Henry,” said Acton, “there’s something 
we have to discuss with you—a very re- 
grettable error on our part, which we 
have made, and shall in the future make 
every effort to rectify. Perhaps you recall 
a conference tnat Jeff and I had with 
you?” Tohr looked at him grimly, and 
Acton went on. “Unfortunately the third 
partner in our venture—Milney over there 
—was not present and set wheels irrevoc- 
ably in motion which we are only now 
succeeding in arresting.” 

This speech sounded too rehearsed to 
me. Tohr just sat and stared at the rug. I 
glanced over the room, and my heart 
frosted over, for on a table was one of our 
toys with the head twisted off. I felt a 
powerful impulse to put my coat over it. 

“In short, Henry,” Acton was saying, 
“the very contingency we made every ef- 
fort to avoid, once we understood your 
wishes, has occurred, and though we have 
already in some measure set things right 
—” Acton stammered and tried to find his 
place, and I knew he had seen the headless 
toy. 

Henry put his face in his hands. Acton 
grimaced and rolled his eyes at the toy, 
and I nodded. “Who put you up to this?” 
Henry said. 

“What?” 

Henry stood up, and his lips drew back 
from his big square teeth. “Who put you 
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“No one,” I said. “There were just the 
three of us.” 

Tohr wheeled on me. “Is that the way 
I look to you?” 

“No, no!” we answered in chorus. 

Henry turned to Acton. “My family 
got you to do this, didn’t they?” 

“I assure you, no,” said Acton. “Why 
should they?” 

“Look at me,” said Henry. “Am I in 
good health or not?” He thrust his face at 
us defiantly. He took a deep breath, and 
his barrel chest swelled up alarmingly. 
"Am 1?” 

“Of course,” said Acton faintly. 

“You're damned right I am!” Henry’s 
eyes glittered darkly. “Do I look punchy 
to you?” 

“Now, wait, Henry,” said Acton, “this 
has nothing to do with—” 

“Answer me!” 

“No,” I said. 

“Then cut out this monkey business 
about toys and ruining my eligibility!” 
Tohr stood scowling at us. I was aware 
that Milney had gotten up and taken a 


few steps forward. He was staring at the 


headless toy. ““My head’s just as clear as it 
ever was,” Tohr said. “Sure, I have trouble 
with my subjects. I always did have. I’m 
having a little trouble concentrating. But 
I can remember the way it used to be.” 
He squinted and clenched his fists, “I'll 
do all right if you'll leave me alone!” 
Milney spread out his arms and yelled: 
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“You get him from that side, you guys!” 

Milney leaped, and Tohr caught and 
held him by his coat, Milney’s feet just 
off the floor. Tohr turned and looked at 
Acton and me, and seeing we had no such 
intentions, he dropped Milney. “Get out, 
all of you!” he said, turning his back. 

Acton started to say something, but I 
pulled him out into the hall, and Milney 
crowded after us. “Milney, don’t you 
realize he could have broken our heads 
with you?” 

“It was three against one,” said Milney 
without conviction. 

“Come to my apartment for a night- 
cap,” said Acton, very much relieved. It 
was almost three o’clock. I was tired but 
too keyed up to sleep. I didn’t want to be 
alone at that moment, for I couldn’t shake 
off a guilty feeling about Henry Tohr, so 
I turned up my collar and followed them. 
Iron lamps made pools of light along the 
walk, and nothing moved before us but 
branches in the wind and our own 
shadows. I couldn’t keep from remember- 
ing Tohr’s face, as I did in bad dreams for 
months afterward. “We shouldn’t have 
done that to him,” I said, but the wind was 
so loud they didn’t hear me. 

“We could scrape the hair off them and 
paint them over,” said Milney. “Make 
them into space men or something.” 

“Milney may have something there,” 
Acton called back over his shoulder. “In 
any case we'll think of something.” 


Hunter with the Jagged Mouth 


GEORGE ABBE 


Could that day ever have brought the snow’s end? 
Would that hill have burned us down with its violet? 
Tall bearer of guns whose chest was timber, 

spill the great snow at the knee with striding thrust. 


West lay the forest. Could it bring the deer? 
Hill lost beneath the star. Fir where the deer 
stilled the torn heart. Bearer of sound 
bound within rifle bore as mercy in rock, 
mockery of mouth, call not the day back. 
Could fear have heard? Could the ice 

in wood have touched your hand or violet, 


or the soft of fur where the blood stiffened? 


What wind is bringing the snow down 

from those boughs the same? What trail is twilight-greening 
by the lean cabins and the food of the killed? 

Come nearer, mocking and terrible giant 

who jeered the gentle with hook of mouth, 

the loud of scorn, whose rifle barrel, 

jewel of your heat and caressing, 

hissed in the crystal wild of night. 


O giant, O houses gone with the evening lights, 

the yellow dulled in the blowing ...! Could we know, 
would we ever have come to that slope? 

Could hoping, could urge have made 

bravery out of roar and color and tendon yielding, 
and the pleading hidden under the homeward bough? 
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Independent, Equal Branches? 


A Myth of the Federal Constitution 


C. PAGE SMITH 


FEW POLITICAL SCIENTISTS or historians 
have much regard for that theory of gov- 
which the President of the 
United States has spoken of as the opera- 


ernment 


tion of independent and “co-ordinate 
branches.” As Mr. Eisenhower uses the 
phrase he seems to mean that each of the 
three branches of the government — the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
—has equal with the other 
branches and functions without interfer- 


weight 


ence from them except where clearly 
specified by law. (The President, how- 
ever, faced by an often recalcitrant 
Congress, has shown definite signs of 
abandoning the theory.) The classic for- 
mulation of this theory ascribes to the 
legislature the law-making function, to 
the executive the administration of the 
laws, and to the judiciary their review. The 
practical effect of this theory is vastly to 
increase the powers of the legislative 
branch by confining the executive to the 
narrower tasks of administration. 
Actually our government has seldom 
operated in conformity with this prin- 
ciple, and when it has done so it has oper- 
ated rather badly. The most fruitful pe- 
riods of our history have been during the 
administrations of strong and aggressive 
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Presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
F.D.R. All of these men provided forceful 
leadership and used all available means to 
persuade reluctant congressmen to sup- 
port their policies. Indeed, I suspect there 
are few students of American history who 
would not agree that Congress, since the 
early days of the Republic, has shown a 
singular incapacity for pursuing an effec- 
tive and coherent national policy in the 
absence of aggressive executive leadership. 

Nonetheless there are a number of jour- 
nalists, politicians, and publicists who in- 
sist on the validity of the theory of inde- 
pendent, co-ordinate branches. Almost 
without exception these dialecticians cite 
in support of their argument the alleged 
theories of the Founding Fathers, the - 
framers of the Federal Constitution. These 
great men in their wisdom, the argument 
runs, foresaw the dangers of executive 
despotism and wrote into the Constitu- 
tion a system of safeguards, of checks and 
balances as they are often called, designed 
to keep the executive from exercising 
undue influence on the affairs of the na- 
tion. Even American historians who reject 
the concept of government by “co- 
ordinate branches” are willing to concede 
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the historical portion of. the argument: 


to wit, that the Founding Fathers were 
in fact under the spell of such a theory. 
Typical of this viewpoint is Stanley 
Pargellis’ statement in his “The Theory of 
Balanced Government” that “too few 
voices were raised in the [Federal] con- 
vention, as too few in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to offset the clear-cut, beautiful, un- 
real symbolism of government as delicate 
equipoise of equal powers.” And Allan 
Nevins, writing in 1953 in the New York 
Times Magazine, accepts the same view 
of the intentions of the Founding Fathers. 

The separation of powers and their bal- 
ance are, it should be remembered, two 
different concepts. Balance presupposes 
separation, to be sure, but separation does 
not imply balance. The practice of sep- 
aration of branches of the government 
grew, to a considerable extent, out of the 
experiences of the American colonies un- 
der the British crown. It had discernible 
historical origins. The idea of balance in 
government was much more a creation of 
eighteenth-century political theorists. One 
may question whether too much has not 
been given away in the argument about 
“co-ordinate branches” by the concession 
that the Founders were mesmerized by, or 
even much preoccupied with, the idea of 
a balanced government in the sense that 
it is used today by champions of the power 
of the legislative branch. There is, indeed, 
a good deal of evidence lying around to 
indicate that the framers of our govern- 
ment used the so-called checks and bal- 
ances theory as an ex post facto argument, 
after the Federal Convention, to quiet 
popular apprehensions, rather than as an 
actual basis for the Constitution itself. 
Two works on political theory, one 
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written on the eve of the Federal Con- 
vention and one shortly after its adjourn- 
ment, have helped to perpetuate the idea 
that the delegates adhered to the theory 
of “balanced” government. The first was 
John Adams’ turgid monument to the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, De- 
fence of the Constitution of Government 
of the United States, which appeared in 
late 1786 in three overpowering volumes. 
The second was The Federalist, especially 
Numbers 47 and 48 by James Madison. 

In his Defence Adams stated the classic 
case for separation of powers, and subse- 
quently spoke of “three independent, 


equal branches” as representing the ideal 
of orderly government. 

Russell Kirk, who in The Conservative 
Mind has claimed for Adams the title of 
father of American conservatism, says, 
somewhat evasively, that Adams’ Defence 
appeared “in time to influence the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention.” 
Granting the possibility of influence, 
there is no evidence that the Defence did 
have any appreciable effect on the dele- 
gates or that any considerable portion of 
them read it. There were no references to 
it during the debates, and the convention 
often took positions far removed from the 
principles laid down by Adams. The only 
mention of the Defence made during 
the convention by a delegate was Madi- 
son’s not entirely flattering comment to 
Jefferson, 


Men of learning find nothing new in it. Men 
of taste many things to criticize. And men 
without either, not a few things which they 
will not understand. It will, nevertheless, be 
read and praised, and become a powerful en- 
gine in forming the public opinion. 
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Madison would doubtless have been 
more than a little chagrined if he could 
have foreseen that the New Englander’s 
book would be the means of establishing 
Adams’ claim to an important influence 
on the proceedings of the Federal Con- 
vention. 

However, once the convention was 
over, Madison contributed his by no means 
unimportant bit to the rapidly growing 
literature on checks and balances, when 
he argued in The Federalist, Numbers 47 
and 48, that the principle of separation of 


the powers of the executive, legislative, 


and judicial branches was inherent in the 
Constitution. 

The enemies of the new government, 
Madison wrote, have alleged that 


in the structure of the federal government, 
no regard... seems to have been paid to this 
essential precaution in favor of liberty. The 
several departments of power are distributed 
and blended in such a manner as at once to 
destroy all symmetry and beauty of form, and 
to expose some of the essential parts of the 
edifice to the danger of being crushed by the 
disproportionate weight of other parts. 


Madison denied this charge and insisted 
that the Constitution honored the princi- 
ple of separation of powers. In The Fed- 
eralist, Number 51, he discussed the now 
famous theory of checks and balances, but 
here his emphasis, as in The Federalist, 
Number 10, was upon the balance that 
the government maintains between vari- 
ous interests and classes in society, and no- 
where can be found any concept of gov- 
ernment as an “equipoise of equal powers.” 
Whatever Madison may have intended, the 
image of a balanced government came to 
have an important hold on the American 
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mind. But in examining the degree to 
which delegates to the Federal Convention 
were themselves deeply preoccupied with 
“separation” and “balance,” we must re- 
member that what was written before the 
convention by a political theorist who was 
not himself a delegate, and what was 
written afterward by one of the principal 
figures in the convention, are not neces- 
sarily accurate guides to what the dele- 
gates themselves thought and did. 


THE PACT Is that the delegates to the Fed- 
eral Convention, while accepting in prin- 
ciple the idea of separation, subscribed to 
one or more of several theories of balance 
in government. Few, if any, however, 
were concerned with a government that 
was an “equipoise of equal powers.” Most 
of them as practical politicians would, I 
suspect, have hooted at such a theory. And 
if we may narrow the definition of the 
Founding Fathers somewhat, I think it 
can be shown that none of the leading 
figures in the convention had that vision 
of a government of co-ordinate branches 
with which we have so long credited them. 

Generally speaking, the Founding Fa- 
thers were the fifty-five delegates to the 
Federal Convention which met in 1787. 
But to be this catholic is to obscure impor- 
tant differences among the delegates, and 
to assume that there was virtual unanim- 
ity among the men who attended the 
convention. The facts, of course, were 
otherwise. The convention was the scene 
of determined and often bitter battles. 
An important minority fought for a frame 
of government along the lines of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and Robert Yates 
and John Lansing of New York and Lu- 
ther Martin of Maryland left the conven- 
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tion rather than sign a document which 
seemed to them despotic in its centraliza- 
tion of power. Edmund Randolph, George 
Mason, and Elbridge Gerry refused to sign 
the Constitution because they saw in it a 
threat to popular liberties. 

In the narrower sense, then, the Found- 
ing Fathers might be listed as those na- 
tionalists—or as they came to be called, 
Federalists—who from the early days of 
the Revolution fought for a strong na- 
tional government against the particular- 
istic tendencies of the individual states. 
These men engineered the calling of the 
convention, came to Philadelphia with a 
coherent, developed outline for a national 
government, and there fought through 
almost four months for a plan that would 
embody their theories of sound govern- 
ment. 

It is not hard to make up a list of these 
nationalists. Any such roster would in- 
clude Madison, Wilson, 
Alexander Hamilton, George Washington 


James James 
(although as chairman he did not engage 
in the debates), Gouverneur Morris, and 
Rufus King. These were the men who 
conceived the form of the new govern- 
ment. To be sure, they had to make many 
concessions, and the men who forced the 
concessions certainly placed their stamp 
on the Constitution. Left to their own 
devices, however, these delegates—men 
like William Paterson of New Jersey and 
George Read of Delaware—would have 
preferred to patch up the existing Articles 
of Confederation rather than embark on 
a new venture in national government, so 
we are perhaps justified in reserving the 
phrase “Founding Fathers” for those dele- 
gates who played the major role in fashion- 
ing the Federal Constitution. It is, in any 
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event, these men who are most commonly 
thought of as having espoused the idea of a 
government of “co-ordinate branches.” 

Casual students of the American Con- 
stitution have accepted the theory that 
Montesquieu’s ideas were of prime impor- 
tance in framing that document. Twenty 
years ago B. F. Wright, in an article, “The 
Origin of Separation of Powers in Amer- 
ica,” published in Economica, called at- 
tention to the relative insignificance of 
Montesquieu’s theories in the Federal Con- 
vention; but the myth died hard. Paul 
Merrill Spurlin’s Montesquieu in America, 
1706-1801, published in 1940 and in- 
tended to establish Montesquieu’s impor- 
tance in American political thought, 
proved instead, to the author’s discomfort, 
that the Frenchman’s ideas played a rela- 
tively minor part in the theories of the 
Revolutionary generation. The authority 
of Montesquieu was evoked a scant seven 
or eight times during the convention 
debates, and only once in connection with 
separation of powers. It was after the con- 
vention, when Federalists were trying to 
persuade their countrymen to accept their 
handiwork, that Montesquieu was quoted 
by the yard and became a kind of talisman 
that could be used to refute the charges 
of the Anti-Federalists. 

To the American politicians who assem- 
bled in the Pennsylvania State House in 
1787, other kinds of balance were of much 
greater importance than the “beautiful, 
unreal symbolism” of balanced branches of 
the government. There was, first of all, a 
balance to be maintained by government 
between various interests and between 
economic classes. The most notable expres- 
sion of this balance is found in Madison’s 
words in The Federalist, Number 10. After 
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discussing the nature of faction—which, 
Madison argues, will, like the air itself, be 
always with us—he adds that 


the most common and durable source of fac- 
tions has been the various and unequal distri- 
bution of property. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed 
distinct interests in society... . A landed inter- 
est, a manufacturing interest, a merchantile 
interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in civilized na- 
tions and divide them into different classes, 
actuated by different sentiments and views. 
The regulation of these various and interfer- 
ing interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation ...and involves the spirit 
of party and faction in the necessary and ordi- 
nary operations of the government. 


Gouverneur Morris expressed the same 
point of view in the convention when he 
suggested that the Senate be established for 
life. “One interest must be opposed to 
znother interest,” he told the delegates. 


Vices as they exist, must be turned against 
each other. . . . The Rich will strive to estab- 
lish their dominion and enslave the rest. They 
always did. They always will. The proper se- 
curity against them is to form them into a 
separate interest. The two forces will then 
controul each other. Let the rich mix with the 
poor and in a Commercial Country they will 
establish an oligarchy. Take away commerce, 
By thus 
combining and setting apart, the aristocratic 
interest, the popular interest will be combined 
against it. There will be a mutual check and 
mutual security. .. . 


and democracy will triumph. . 


The balance that Madison and Morris 
wished to strike was between the social and 
economic classes. Madison wanted a gov- 
ernment strong enough to hold the scales 


of this balance, as indeed did Morris; but 
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Morris went even farther in wishing to 
establish the balance within the legislative 
branch itself. 

Most of the delegates to the Federal 
Convention were sympathetic to the opin- 
ions expressed by Madison and Morris, 
but another kind of balance pushed itself 
to the fore. This was a question of a bal- 
ance of power between the large states 
and the smaller ones. The large state—small 
state issue indeed thrust all other problems 
into the background. What for a time 
seemed an insoluble conflict between the 
large states and their smaller neighbors 
over representation was settled by having 
the states represented on an equal basis in 
the Senate while the principle of propor- 
tional representation was followed in the 
House. This compromise, moreover, while 
it could be pointed to as establishing a 
balance between the states and the national 
government and between large and small 
states, served another function, since the 
Senate, as the smaller chamber and the one 
farther removed from popular control, 
could be expected to act as a check on the 


democratic inclinations of the popularly 


elected House, and as a defender of prop- 


erty against the danger of agrarian laws. 

Still another kind of balance was fore- 
seen by James Madison, who, with his 
extraordinary grasp of political realities, 
predicted that the critical opposition of 
interest in the years to come would be not 
between the large states and the small ones, 
but between the northern and the southern 
states; and indeed this “balance” came to 
be an increasing concern of the delegates 
in the last weeks of the convention. 

But these are not the things we have in 
mind today when we refer to a balanced 
government. We are thinking, again in the 
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convenient words of Mr. Pargellis, of gov- 
ernment as an “equipoise of equal powers” 
—executive, legislative, and judicial— 
maintained by some feat of political pre- 
stidigitation in perpetual equilibrium. 

Actually the Founding Fathers were no 
more beguiled by this “unreal symbolism” 
than are the political scientists and histo- 
rians of the twentieth century. 


Now, the mere fact that the ideal of a 
balanced government, or even the exact 
separation of powers, is infrequently men- 
tioned in the debates is not conclusive evi- 
dence that these concepts were unimpor- 
tant to the delegates. They may simply 
have been unspoken assumptions so com- 
mon that no one felt it necessary to refer 
to them or defend them. But if the dele- 
gates held to any guiding principle of a 
precise division of powers in a government 
of “co-ordinate branches” they should 
certainly have given negative evidence, at 
the very least, of such a principle when 
they came to discuss certain specific issues 
in the convention. Issues debated by the 
delegates which, it might be assumed, 
would reveal a particular attitude on the 
issue of “balanced” government included 
the questions of (1) the election of the 
executive by the national legislature; (2) 
the revisionary power of the executive and 
judicial branches over legislation drawn 
up by Congress; (3) the appointment of 
the judiciary; and (4) the eligibility of 
members of Congress for government 
office. 

If the Founding Fathers in the Federal 
Convention were seriously concerned with 
setting up a government nicely balanced 
in the Montesquieuian manner, they would 
certainly have referred frequently to this 
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principle in discussing these issues. When 
we begin to examine their stands on these 
points, however, it is at once apparent that 
almost without exception individual dele- 
gates took not one or two, but sometimes 
three or four often conflicting positions on 
these questions, and where they did finally 
accept a certain proposal it was usually 
without reference to what have been often 
identified as their guiding principles. 

Edmund Randolph fired the opening 
gun in the campaign of the nationalists 
by presenting the Virginia Plan for a new 
government. He prefaced the proposals of 
Virginia delegates with an attack on the 
inadequacies of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, but nowhere among the limitations 
of the Articles enumerated by Randolph 
do we find any mention of the absence of 
a system of checks and balances. The com- 
plaints are of a different nature. The 
existing government, Randolph declares, 
is too weak and impotent to handle the 
common problems of the states effectively. 
A stronger, better constructed union is 
required. Nor can we find, among the 
articles of the Virginia Plan itself, any 
adherence to a rigid system of checks and 
balances. 

On the question of the election of the 
executive branch by the national legisla- 
ture, Roger Sherman expressed himself in 
favor of having the executive appointed 
by the legislature and “absolutely depend- 
ent on that body,” and he was supported 
by John Rutledge. This was certainly a 
far cry from any hypothetical “balance” 
between the two branches. Wilson and 
Madison, along with Elbridge Gerry and 


George Mason, opposed the appointment 
of the executive by the legislature, and 
Mason declared that “the Executive power 
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ought to be well secured against Legislative 
usurpations on it.” However, when the 
issue was taken up by the convention in 
July Mason had a change of heart. And 
on July 17 when the states agreed unani- 
mously that the executive was “to be 
chosen by the national legislature” there 
was little sign of any slavish adherence to 
“separation” of powers, or “balance.” The 
executive, under such a system, would be 
in no position to resist legislative encroach- 
ments, and he would certainly be far from 
having that independence which Mon- 
tesquieu praised in the English crown and 
which single-minded advocates of separa- 
tion insisted was of primary importance in 
establishing a sound government. 

Indeed when Gouverneur Morris, in a 
move to strengthen the executive, urged 
that he be appointed by the legislature 
during good behavior, Madison protested 
that if the President was dependent on the 
legislature for his appointment even ex- 
tended tenure would not make him suffi- 
ciently independent. The legislative and 
executive branches must be kept distinct 
(not balanced), he insisted. “Experience,” 
Madison declared, “had proved a tendency 
in our governments to throw all power 
into the Legislative vortex.” The Virginian 
invoked the theory of separation of powers 
to protect the executive against legislative 
encroachments. 

Gouverneur Morris shared his apprehen- 
sions. He “concurred in thinking the pub- 
lic liberty in greater danger from Legisla- 
tive usurpations than from any other 
The Executive... ought to be 
so constituted as to be the great protector 
of the Mass of the people.” And on another 


source. 


occasion he declared that “when a strong 


personal interest [in the legislature] hap- 
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pens to be opposed to the general interest, 
the Legislature cannot be too much dis- 
trusted.” 

By the end of the debates Madison, Wil- 
son, and Morris brought the delegates to 
accept the principle of popular election of 
the executive in a modified form, but it 
was a long and sometimes acrimonious 
struggle and one in which, it might be 
supposed, both sides would have referred 
to the principle of separation. The cham- 
pions of nationalism might well have 
played upon the theme of proper separa- 
tion of powers, and the advocates of legis- 
lative appointment should have been at 
pains to square their plan with Montes- 
quieuian theory. But this was not the case, 
and the reason may suggest itself as we 
consider the second key issue before the 
convention. 

Contained in Randolph’s Virginia Plan 
was the proposal that the executive and 


a convenient number of the National Judi- 
ciary, ought to compose a Council of revision 
with authority to examine every act of the 
National Legislature before it shall operate, 
and every act of a particular Legislature before 
a Negative thereon shall be final; and that the 
dissent of the said Council shall amount to a 
rejection, unless the Act of the National Legis- 
lature again be passed... . 


In the light of this bold mixing of the 
executive and judicial branches, it is not 
hard to understand why the nationalists 
were in no position to quote separation 
scripture to their opponents. 

The idea of a council of revision was no 
flower of a day. The delegates debated the 
proposal on more than one occasion and 
at considerable length. Discussed early in 
June, the issue was raised again a month 
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and a half later. The nationalists wished to 
have the chief executive join with the 
justices of the Supreme Court to review 
all legislation, and Wilson, Madison, and 
Morris led the fight to win general accep- 
tance for the plan. Wilson went so far as 
to demand that the executive and judiciary 
together exercise “an absolute negative.” 
George Mason, who declared that he had 
been “a friend to this provision,” later 
changed sides and joined with Sherman 
and Gerry to oppose it. Madison supported 
Wilson. To him the revisionary council 
was “of great importance to the mediated 
Constitution,” but Gerry replied that such 
a scheme would establish “an improper 
coalition between the Executive and Judi- 
ciary departments.” 

Gouverneur Morris answered that in 
England, which was so often pointed to as 
a model of the separation of powers, the 
judges shared in the legislation; and Madi- 
son argued that the plan for a revisionary 
council did no violence to the independ- 
ence of the respective branches. Wilson 
followed Madison and expressed the posi- 
tion of the nationalists quite clearly when 
he pointed out that “separation of the 
departments does not require that they 
should have separate objects but that they 
should act separately tho’ on the same 
objects.” Madison later pointed out in The 
Federalist, Number 47, that the principle 
of separation meant little more than that 
all the powers of one branch should not be 
concentrated in the hands of another. If 
this was all the separation of powers meant 
to the nationalists its requirements could 
be easily met. 

Although the general sentiment of the 
convention ran 


strongly against veto 


power lodged in a council of revision, the 
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nationalists showed the greatest reluctance 
to abandon their plan. When che question 
came up again on August 15, Madison was 
ready to compromise by offering a motion 
which gave the legislature a right to over- 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses, and a veto of the 
President and the judges together by a 
three-fourths vote. Only John Mercer of 
Maryland raised the issue of separation of 
powers. Wilson, 


after viewing the subject with all the coolness 
and attention possible was most apprehensive 
of a dissolution of the Government from the 
legislature swallowing up all the other powers. 
He remarked that the prejudices against the 
Executive resulted from a misapplication of 
the adage that parliament was the palladium 
of liberty. Where the Executive was really 
formidable, King and Tyrant, were naturally 
associated in the minds of the people; not 
legislative and tyranny. But where the Execu- 
tive was not formidable, the last two were 
most properly associated. 


“After the destruction of the King in 
Great Britain,” Wilson declared, referring 
to the execution of Charles I and the rule 
of the Commonwealth, “a more pure and 
unmixed tyranny sprang up in the parlia- 
ment than had been exercised by the 
monarch.” 

The delegates ultimately rejected the 
council of revision, but three of the Found- 
ing Fathers, unmoved by the suggestions 
that their scheme violated the separation 
of powers, fought for it until the last 
weeks of the convention, and in so doing 
demonstrated how far they were from 
being under the thralldom of any theory 
that called for a sharp division of govern- 


ing powers. 


On the question of who should appoint 
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the national judiciary, which first arose on 
June 5, the convention was sharply di- 
vided, and Madison succeeded in having 
the question postponed. When the issue 
came up again in the middle of July, Madi- 
son and Wilson led the fight to have the 
executive appoint the justices of the Su- 
preme Court. The states-righters, on the 
other hand, insisted that the judges be 
appointed by the legislature. Since the 
debate on the council of revision had al- 
already indicated that the nationalists 
wished the judiciary to exercise a review 
of all legislation, the proper separation of 
powers would seem to have called, if any- 
one had chosen to refer to that principle, 
for the national judiciary to be appointed 
by the executive or elected by the people 
at large. But again little was said on this 
point, and when the nationalists, in the 
closing days of the convention, finally had 
their way it was not as a result of having 
converted their opponents to an abstract 
principle, but rather of sharp bargaining 
with the champions of state sovereignty. 

The question of the right of the execu- 
tive to appoint members of the legislature 
to administrative offices was another of the 
issues debated by the delegates that might 
have been expected to reveal settled prej- 
udices on the matter of separation and/or 
balance of powers. It was first discussed 
on June 22, and then, when the issue was 
again raised August 14, the nationalists, 
apparently not in the least concerned with 
the principle of separation, pushed for the 
eligibility of legislators for administrative 
office. 

Since the whole question of “balance” 
rested on an exact and careful separation 
of powers, the inattention of the delegates 
to the latter suggests that they were un- 
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concerned about the former. The fact is 
that the delegates, debating such ques- 
tions as those mentioned above, took vari- 
ous positions, changed their minds on a 
number of questions for what were often 
practical reasons, and gave little indica- 
tion of being under the spell of any idea 
of “co-ordinate branches.” One of the 
principal divisions in the convention was 
between those who wished to strengthen 
the legislative branch at the expense of 
the executive and judicial—the state sove- 
reignty men—and those who wished, on 
the other hand, to strengthen the execu- 
tive and judicial branches at the cost of the 
legislative. Neither group showed any con- 
spicuous solicitude for the principle of 
separation except when seeking to circum- 
scribe the plans of its opponents. On a 
number of issues where one might suppose 
the principle of separation was immedi- 
ately involved, no reference was made to 
it at all. The closest the delegates came to 
showing concern for “balance” was in 
their efforts to protect each branch against 


encroachments from its neighbors—hardly 


balance as we have come to use the word. 

It remained for Madison, after the con- 
vention had adjourned, to express the na- 
tionalists’ position on separation in The 
Federalist, Numbers 47 and 48. Montes- 
quieu, to whom the Anti-Federalists were 
appealing in support of their claim that the 
new Constitution was an unmixed govern- 
ment without proper separation of powers, 
did not mean by separation of powers, 
Madison wrote, 


that these departments | executive, legislative, 
and judicial] ought to have no partial agency 
in, or no control over, the acts of each other. 
can amount to no more than 
this, that where the whole power of one de- 


His meaning .. . 
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partment is exercised by the same hands which 
possess the whole power of another depart- 
ment, the fundamental principles of a free 
constitution are subverted. 


This is a latitudinarian interpretation of 
separation of powers. Here, at least, Madi- 
son was no strict constructionist. Indeed, 
when one reads The Federalist, Numbers 
48 and 49, carefully it is hard to find any 
indication that their author had a concep- 
tion of the new government as a “delicate 
equipoise of equal powers.” 

The fact is that the delegates to the 
Federal Convention were continually con- 
cerned, as all such bodies must be, with 
laying between 


down lines 


respective 
jurisdictions. This can be read, of course, 
as a concern for “balance,” but to balance 
has come to be the dominant 


meaning of the word 


in what 
a balanced govern- 
ment of “independent, equal branches” — 


the delegates gave little attention. 


IF THERE WERE any doubts as to the inten- 
tions of the nationalists in the Federal 
Convention, an examination of Washing- 
ton’s administration of the new govern- 
ment and the early decisions of the Su- 
preme Court might well remove them once 
and for all. The first justices of the Court 
and 


no Opportunity in 


lost 
their decisions to 
strengthen the executive power, especially 
in a series of cases arising out of the Neu- 
trality Proclamation. 


were Federalists, these men 


George Washington, who knew as well 
as any man the concept of the Presidency 
held by the framers, was a strong and 
aggressive executive who developed the 
powers of his office and showed therein no 
tender concern with any idea of balance 
or separation. Rather, by exerting deter- 
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mined leadership, Washington indicated 

for future Presidents the potentialities of 
his office. Thus the actions of the first 
Court and the first executive gave further 
evidence of the intention of the Federalist 
leaders to fashion a government that pro- 
vided for effective executive leadership. 
In this purpose the idea of neatly balanced 
or carefully apportioned powers had little 
if any room. 

If the above interpretation of the aims 
of the Founding Fathers is a valid one, the 
inevitable question arises: “From whence 
has the myth come that the framers of the 
Constitution busied themselves in devis- 
ing not so much a government as a system 
of political levitation—of checks and 
balances between equal or co-ordinate 
branches?” 

Being practical politicians, the national- 
ists, when they took to the hustings to win 
approval of the new government, went to 
considerable pains to present their work 
in such a light as to flatter the popular 
prejudices of the day. One of the most 
deeply rooted of these prejudices was a 
fear of executive despotism, a fear which 
dated from the colonial experience with 
royal governors. Every Anti-Constitu- 
tional orator and pamphleteer reiterated 
the charge that under the new Constitu- 
tion the President would become a despot, 
trampling underfoot the hard-earned lib- 
erties of the people. The apologists of na- 
tionalism, thus challenged, turned their 
talents to the task of allaying these ap- 
prehensions. We have seen how Madison 
dwelt on checks and balances in The Fed- 
eralist. Other Federalists echoed him, plac- 
ing repeated emphasis on the Constitu- 
tion’s built-in safeguards against executive 
tyranny. It was under these conditions 
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that the concept of “independent, equal 
branches” came to loom large in all dis- 
cussions of the new government. 

After ratification the attacks of the Jef- 
fersonians forced the Federalists to main- 
tain stoutly that the new government was 
a perfect model of “balanced” and co- 
ordinated branches. Thus, aside from the 
compromise or balance represented in the 
Senate and the House, the many “bal- 
ances” struck by the delegates came to be 
obscured by the myth of three balanced 
branches of the government. And his- 
torians and politicians affirmed the fram- 
ers’ concern for a “delicate equipoise of 
equal powers.” 

As we read the debates over today, it is 
impossible to find in the rather detailed 
record that has come down to us any con- 
vincing evidence that the ideas of separa- 
tion and balance were “controlling as- 
sumptions” in the minds of the men who 
met in Philadelphia in the spring of 1787 
to frame a new government for the United 
States. Political realists, they were little 
inclined to conceive of the government of 
a growing nation as a kind of extended 
juggling act. 

If words liberate, they also imprison. 
To some extent we are victims of an in- 
adequate metaphor or figure of speech. 
The fact is that the word “balance” does 
not adequately describe the relation that 
exists or ever has existed between the 
branches of our government—or, one 
suspects, of any other government devised 
by man. The relation between the three 
branches of our government would much 
better be described by some figure of 
speech that conveyed the idea of both 
tension and elasticity. If the concept of 


balance had some relevance and some po- 
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tentiality in the nineteenth century, it is 
utterly inadequate today, not so much be- 
cause the relationships between the three 
branches have changed as simply because 
the residue of significant educative mean- 
ing in the concept of “balance” has been 
exhausted. A new word or phrase, at once 
more sophisticated and more exact, is badly 
needed. 

In our history, frequently the executive, 
and sometimes the judicial, branch has ap- 
peared to overbalance the legislative. On 
other occasions the reverse has been true, 
as in the post-Civil War era. Far from be- 
ing a matter for concern, in most cases this 
shift in “balance of power” has been evi- 
dence of the capacity of our government 
to respond to crises by providing for bold 
and determined leadership within a demo- 
cratic framework. Our history would 
seem to indicate that after a period during 
which one branch of the government has 
exerted a disproportionate influence, it 
quite readily “snaps back,” or relinquishes 
its gains. This is especially true of exten- 
sions of executive powers, and it might be 
well in this connection to recall Madison’s 
own words: 


The legislative department derives a supe- 
riority in our governments from other circum- 
stances, Its constitutional powers being at once 
more extensive, and less susceptible of precise 
limits, it can, with the greater facility, mask, 
under complicated and indirect measures, the 
encroachments which it makes on the coordi- 
nate departments. . . . On the other side, the 
executive power being restrained within a nar- 
rower compass and being more simple in its 
nature, and the judiciary being described by 
landmarks still less uncertain, projects of 
usurpation by either of these departments 
would immediately betray and defeat them- 
selves. 


The obsolete figure of balanced govern- 
ment would be harmless enough except 


for the fact that the image it suggests is 
grossly misleading. The imbalance of a 
scale can be redressed by adding weights. 
The extraordinary number of constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by members 
of Congress during the past session sug- 


gests that many of our solons, mesmerized 


by the concept of balance, believe that 


some kind of perfect equilibrium can be 


established and maintained between the 


executive and legislative branches simply 


Pen Hy Cane 


MASON JORDAN MASON 


Pen Hyrogliphic Cane 
whom we all consider a scholar 


he sit in his high room 
writing and writing 
all the time 


Everybody in the neighborhood 
say what a master piece 
humanity will get 

when he die 


And they shovel him under 
in March 


hard as the ground was 
to dig in 


by dropping weights, in the form of con- 
stitutional amendments, into the scale 
whenever the balance seems to swing a lit- 
tle too far in the direction of the executive 
branch. They seem blithely unaware of 
the grave risks they run in seeking to de- 
stroy that very flexibility and resilience 
in our government which have perhaps 
been its greatest virtues. It is our contem- 
porary legislators, far more than the fram- 
ers of our Constitution, who are the vic- 
tims of a “beautiful and unreal,” one dares 


say a dangerously inadequate, metaphor. 


And now they ransack 
his quarters 

for all the wisdom 
he been stacking up 
through the years 


But there the pages 
all piled up, and tied so neat 
and blank as chicken eggs 


Then it is discovered 
he run out of ink 
twenty-five years ago 
and never remember 
to fill his pen 


again 
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Otis Doxzer 


Growth and Maturity of a Texas Artist 


JERRY BYWATERS 


DURING RECENT YEARS in the ever chang- 
ing art of creative painting the empha- 
sis has been on technical experimen- 
tation and psychological probings. The 
general term abstract-expressionism has 
been most favored as a proper critical 
summation for most contemporary paint- 
ing. As exciting as such lusty searchings 
are, in both color and technical bravura, 
most contemporary painting seems to lack 
a “maturing process and a spiritual depth” 
if we are to believe the consensus expressed 
by a distinguished and not unsympa- 
thetic jury of five for a recent and impor- 
tant international exhibition. 

Otis Dozier is one of the fortunate 
American artists who have gone through 
a lengthy and self-compelled procedure 
of disciplined drawing, painting, experi- 
menting, searching, and maturing. Of 
course, hard work and sincerity have 
never been enough to make a good painter, 


but throughout his durance this artist has 


always maintained an affectionate under- 
standing of and insatiable curiosity for 
the subjects and ideas which he paints— 
and this has resulted unmistakably in a 
quality of spiritual depth. Dozier has not 
become purely abstract or nonobjective, 
but he has taken advantage of all technical 
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COTTON BOLL. Oil, 1936. 


advances and his paintings are powerfully 
composed with the color always richly 
organized and used with great sensitivity 
to symbolize a subject. 

Some important contemporary painters 
have tempered quickly, brilliantly, but 
without depth. Again Dozier is to be 
found on the positive side of the ledger, 
as is ably demonstrated in a large exhibi- 
tion of his complete works. In forty or 
fifty oils with the support of numerous 
drawings and many studies we can easily 
see the effect which broad scope has in 
enforcing a talent. 

Keenly aware of the difference between 
the significant and the superficial changes 
in contemporary painting, this artist has 
investigated every modern movement for 
what it contained to suit his evolution. 
However, Dozier has felt that the study 
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of all historical approaches to pictorial 
expression has held the most for his devel- 
opment. He has learned much from the 
arts of the Orient and has incorporated a 
reverence for direct expression and essen- 
tials in every subject whether it be moun- 
tain, man, bird, plant, or animal. The rich- 
ness of flat color and the delicacy of detail 
against mass 1s another quality which he 
values highly as practiced in the past by 
artists of the Near East. And then there 
have been the early Italians, the great 
Spaniards, the primitives of all continents, 
and the modern theories from now hal- 
lowed expressionism to dubious taschism. 
W hile encompassing these expressions of 


the past, Dozier has maintained a con- 


STILE STRIPED GouRD, Oul, 1935 
: Collection Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 


tinuity with himself. He has progressed 
through regionalism and into a more 
modern métier without feeling it neces- 
sary to disown his native southwestern 
region or its subjects, which continue to 
challenge his maturing ability. Reproduc- 
tions of paintings and drawings repre- 
senting the many realms of subjects in 
which Dozier has worked are arranged 
here in a general chronology. From his 
early works, with some sequels in recur- 
rent themes years later, to his most recent 
painting we see Dozier as one of a grow- 
ing number of important American artists 
living in their best-known surroundings 
and continuing to add significance to the 


spirit of their interpretations. 


WINDMILLS. Oil, 1955. 
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WITH HIS YOUTH spent in the farmlands 
in North Texas, before moving to Dallas, 
it was as natural for Dozier to paint cot- 
ton and tenant farm houses as for the 
city-born artist to paint studio objects, 
crowds, and old mansions. . . . Dozier was 
attentive to the cycles of living and grow- 
ing things. He magnified cotton bolls and 
blossoms to emphasize their design. For 
this artist the striped gourd and other 
farm products with decorative and free 
forms served the same subject-purpose as 
mandolins for the French abstractionist- 
but, in addition, Dozier always tied his 
subjects pictorially to the land, to the 
source; and the mechanical form of the 
windmill intuitively offered for this artist 
the same challenge as that found by the 
Italian futurists in other forms moving 
in space. 


These early paintings evoked by the 
farm and its effect on farmers and their 
families lacked the technical variety of 
later pictures and represented the out- 
moded “American scene,” but these pic- 
tures contain power and humanism in 
their presentation even to this day. The 
earthy mysteries and dark tragedies of 
farm life were of logical concern to the 
younger artist—and have remained so to 
the mature artist. Even though the more 
obvious pictorial elements dominated the 
earlier works in a slightly primitive man- 
ner, the elements of thoughtful compo- 
sition and color used to enforce a particu- 
lar subject are found in strong evidence. 


COTTON Pickers. Oil, 1940 


TENANT FARM, 1935 


ANNUAL 


Move. Oil, 1936 
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MARKAUDERS. Oil, 1945 


Collection Mitchell Wilder 


MUSICIAN OF THE NIGHT. Oil, 1956. 


FOR THIS ARTIST the study and painting 
of animals, birds, plants, and insects has 
always been a necessity encouraged at first 
by youthful associations and continued to 
the present because Dozier is aware that 
these forms in nature are mandatory to a 
complete picture of man’s world. ... An 
early painting of crows in a melon patch 
(1939) emphasized natural decorative 
qualities, while a later painting (1945) 
used strident color and the angular, 
harshly moving forms of the birds to ex- 
press the craven act of poaching. ... An 
insignificant bullfrog becomes a pleas- 
antly pompous musician of the night, 
joining in the symphony of the swamps. 
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JACKRABBITS, Oil, 1935. 
Collection Southern Methodist University 


TO DOZIER some unprepossessing examples ¥v- { 


of nature’s kingdom have offered logical 
opportunity to activate and characterize 
a landscape or to investigate structural 
marvels. With some justifiable surrealism, 
jackrabbits dominate a western landscape 
in a Dozier painting; and the grasshopper 
fulfils his locust-like mission of defeating 
the farmer. In later and less melodramatic 


GRASSHOPPER AND FARMER, Oil, 1937, 
paintings, the grasshopper becomes a won- 
drous machine in miniature to be de- —a 
lineated in abstraction as a flaming symbol 


of the heat and summer time. 


SUMMER, Oil, 1954. 
Collection Witte Memorial Museum 
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tHE AKTIST ON MOUNT ANTERO. Colorado, 1942 


MOONLIGHT OVER SILVERTON. 
Wash drawing, 1942 


MOONLIGHT OVER SILVERTON, Oil, 1942 
Collection University of Nebraska 


DURING THE YEARS 1937 to 1945 this artist 
from the prairies ranged widely over the 
Rocky Mountains while teaching at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. He 
climbed many of Colorado’s tallest peaks 
to understand mountains from above; 
and he produced over 3,000 studies of the 
forms and moods of these mountains. As 
usual in any new location he also studied 
intensively the life of this area — ghost 
towns, mining operations, and the flora 
and fauna of this special climate. Many 
studies became subjects for paintings after 
first being tested in the form of an ex- 
ploratory sketch such as the one repro- 


duced. 
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PASSAGE TO THE SEA, NO. 2. Oil, 1955 


RETURNING TO TEACH at the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in 1945, Dozier found 
new and greater interests in his native 
region. Accustomed to the jagged, hard 
forms of the cold mountains he now 
searched the swampy, hot bayous of East 
Texas and Louisiana where the plant 
forms were gargantuan and curvilinear. 
Here life of the Cajuns furnished many 
pictorial motifs and the variety of boat 
forms was endless. In the series of paint- 
ings treating the bayous and the Gulf, the 
artist devised an entirely new group of 
color harmonies to symbolize all subjects 
related to and dominated by the presence 


of water. 


LOUISIANA SHRIMP BOAT. Crayon and ink, 1954. 


PISHERMEN, Oil, 1948. 


Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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CENTURY PLANTS, ROCKS, AND SUN. Oil, 1948. 


GREEN cactus, Oil, 1950 


MOST RECENTLY DOZIER has revisited the 
areas to the west of his home—the Big 
Bend, and the arid lands of the Indians in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Again these 
journeys have produced hundreds of 
studies and new paintings of some sub- 
jects which have already been painted 
many times. Each painting is made more 
expressive by the artist’s growing under- 
standing and ability. . . . This sampling of 
Dozier work presents the complicated 
evolution of a contemporary artist of solid 
accomplishment — from the direct yet 
imaginative and responsive beginnings to 
the mature and complex balancing of 
techniques, symbols, and ideas. 
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KOSHARI DANCERS. Oil, 1955. 


Voyages 


SCOTT GREER 


Lamplight drowns in rain: the animal sky; 
Writhing, threshing, split with veins of fire, 
Flows on forever over the leaning house of time. 


Crossing a million light years of our life 

The cold gray dinosaur devours the living road 

And time sleeps far off, in the baggage coach ahead. 
Amethystine splendors, the storm set stars 

Blow through the stony acres of the dark and all the music 
Known in a lifetime goes soaring through our mind. 


Sweet the savage angles and the contours, 

The wearisome land, the dark and lovely land. 
Pure as childhood that lonesome whistle wails. 
Over the curve of earth the rush of passage; 
Through solitude that clear and lonely bell. 


Here in the darkness in the onrushing hour 

As engines churn and lift us into voyage 

We know the ache of desire and the ache of power 
That ancient certitude, symbolic joy: 

Over the Rockies and the wine-dark seas 

We go to meet the meaning of the dawn. 


But under the stormwings the waterlogged trees 

Shift and groan in the landscapes of storm; 

Across the dark continent the lost man in the leaves 

Rises to woodsmoke and the purity of dawn. 

Through the striding pylons the old wind grieves 

And bombers in formation seck the target that was home. 


Dark in the station at the center of time 


She lies on the bench rubbed soft and stained with flesh 
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Her rumpled silk awry, her olive cheek and thighs 

Lost in the dark woods of dreaming; 

Above her the station clock revolves through a thousand miles, 
Around her the multitude drifts on across the world. 
Yawning, elegant, her lithe limbs uncurled 

She lies, a fallen tower of purity and meaning. 


Here is the dream’s end and here is the voyage 

The solitude that sounds, like a lonely bell. 

Beneath the quartz magnificence of the city and the stars 
Lie still against the ribs of the driving vessel 

O Voyager, and love the voyage well. 
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The Victory 


SUSAN GATES MORROW 


TO EVADE the hustling downtown Chi- 
cago hotels, my husband John and I had 
retreated to an apartment hotel on the 
fringe of the Gold Coast, settling in for 
undetermined months of seesawing nego- 
tiation on a railroad wage-hour case. Since 
I was busy with my duties as John’s pro- 
tem secretary, I was nagged by the small 
problem of finding time to have my hair 
done properly, and so was delighted out 
of all proportion when I happened on the 
little beauty shop out on Walton Street, 
near our hotel. We had gone early for 
dinner to the Imperial House, just off 
Michigan, and strolling back I noticed 
lights still full on behind the quiet gold 
legend on a glass door: “Mr. Evan—Hair- 
styling.” 

Inside the small foyer, a bamboo screen 
stretched upward to the high white ceil- 
ing, and a shallow flight of gray-carpeted 
steps slanted on each side. As the door 
swung slowly shut behind me, a tall hand- 
some Negro woman came to the top of 
the steps on the left. She seemed even 
taller, standing above me. 

“Yes?” she said pleasantly. 

“Do you take appointments in the eve- 
nings, then?” 

She nodded, smiling, stepped backward 
briefly and reappeared to proffer a busi- 
ness card stating in the upper right cor- 
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ner: Thursday and Friday 9:00 a.M. to 
8:30 p.m.; Sunday 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 
P.M. 

“Thank you—I work with my husband 
and he won't let me off during the 
day—” 

She laughed. “Yes, | know how that is.” 

I called Thursday and made an ap- 
pointment for seven-thirty. Hurrying 
through the twilight, I felt braced by the 
brisk, moist wind which swept off the 
lake, and for the first second or so, com- 
ing in, the beauty shop was pungently 
odorous, warm, almost painfully bright. 

A shrouded customer, her hair in un- 
gainly sausages, looked up, a tentative 
smile smoothing her tense face, then 
turned and spoke to the slender young 
man who appeared from the back. 

“I’m almost done, surely, Evan?” 

No matter what is to be said for judg- 
ing people individually, professions and 
trades do have some definable character- 
istics—or perhaps in choosing a livelihood 
people express limitations of personality, 
physique, and intelligence, which even- 
tually mark their trade. Anyway, hair- 
dressers and shoe salesmen have always 
seemed to me the least palatable male cate- 
gories, and the exceptions correspondingly 
more attractive. I looked with real pleas- 
ure at Mr. Evan. 


He had answered the customer with 
brevity and now worked deftly, disen- 
gaging curlers from her hair. His hands 
were extraordinary, both strong-fingered 
and flexible, and every movement was 
direct and economical. Not a tall man, 
spare and erect, he stood easily and moved 
with unself-conscious male grace. At first 
glance, his face seemed only bones and 
hollows—thin hooked nose, firm jutting 
chin, broad forehead. 

But one look beyond the bones and 
they were obscured, forgotten, in the 
flame of intensity lighting his tanned 
face. | had seen that glow a few times 
before—in a dedicated musician, in an old 
man come late to profound religious expe- 
rience, in a grizzled German bacteriologist 
doing virus research. It sat oddly on a 
beautician. 

Mr. Evan finished repinning the wom- 
an’s hair, and looked at me directly for the 
first time, his eyes impersonal and busi- 
ness-like. 

“You're Mrs. Bressard?” 

I nodded and he motioned to a chair 
before another basin. As I settled into it, 
the tall Negro woman I'd seen before 
came from the back room. She smiled 
vaguely at me, said to the other woman, 
“T'll be with you in just a moment, Miss 
Lucas,” and then spoke to the man: “I’ve 
some coffee ready—can you drink it 
now?” Something in her tone made me 
look up, to intercept the glance passing 
between her and Mr. Evan, a glance as 
tangibly tender as a covert touch. I bent 
my head quickly again in eavesdropping 
confusion, but not before I saw the warm 
happy curve of her mouth, not quite a 
smile, a full contented look. 


I suppose I didn’t really think while 
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Mr. Evan washed my hair. Through em- 
barrassment, I shoved the glimpse of inti- 
macy out of mind; and then, too, a good 
shampoo always slightly hypnotizes me— 
the rhythmic scrubbing, the hiss and hot 
spray of water. As he swathed my head 
in towels, the woman returned with his 
coffee. 

“Would you have some, Mrs. Bres- 
sard?” Her voice was soft, uninflected. 

“Thank you, no—” 

“Magazines, then?” 

“Yes, if you will.” She brought several 
and laid them near me. Can she tell some- 
how that I never talk in a beauty shop, 
| wondered, or does she just know Mr. 
Evan doesn’t like chatter? I glanced up- 
ward in the mirror and then reached for 
the comb to make my part, noticing as 
I fussed with it the smudged shadows 
under Mr. Evan’s eyes. 

As he began the curls, I picked up the 
magazines. A New Yorker, House Beau- 
tiful, Reader’s Digest — something for 
everyone, | thought — and then Ebony, 
and leaping at me from the cover, the title 
of an article, “Do Mixed Marriages 
Work?” 

All at once I assimilated the revealing 
interchange I had seen. Shock quavered in 
my stomach. “I’ve lived too long in 
Texas—” I thought ruefully. Managing 
not to stare up at Mr. Evan in the mirror 
took harsh control, and an ugly cold dis- 
may burgeoned in my mind. 

Settling under a drier in the back 
room, | could watch unobtrusively as the 
Negro woman manicured Miss Lucas’ 
nails. Her wide smile flashed now and 
then — they seemed to be carrying on a 
spirited conversation, though I couldn’t 


hear their words. I did hear Mr. Evan 
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call “Anna!” presently, and she excused 
herself and rose quickly, disappearing 
into the front room for a second. Her 
big body was firm under shapeless white 
crinkled nylon and I noticed as she re- 
turned that she carried herself with 
dignity, not attempting to minimize her 
height. Very dark, her skin bore a healthy 
plumlike bloom and her hair was frankly 
wool, capping her head becomingly. 

Presently Mr. Evan combed me out, 
made change, and as I went down the 
steps was already working at the littered 
desk. As I paused he looked up in polite 
inquiry, and I said hurriedly, knowing 
the answer, “You're open Sundays, too?” 

“Yes, till seven—” 

Still shocked and guilty at my newly 
unearthed prejudice, I could speak only 
inanely when I wanted somehow to make 
friends, to make up—lI said, ““My good- 
ness, when do you sleep?” 

He looked at me gravely a second, 
something beyond polite patience flicker- 
ing in his eyes. “We don’t—” His smile 
warmed the terse words and I went out 
into the cold wind, vaguely comforted. 


3HAMED KNOWLEDGE of the fresh evil in 
myself nagged me all week and kept me 
from telling John about the couple. It was, 
curiously, a relief to go again to the shop 
the next Thursday. I wanted to have a 
manicure, to get to know Anna, but I dis- 
trusted my reactions so thoroughly now 
that it was several weeks before I could 
risk the closer encounter. In that time, 
Mr. Evan was much as he had been the 
first night, intent and preoccupied, always 
courteous. Only once did he spark—lI had 
brought with me a new Harper’s and as 


he worked sat reading a poem gently 
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edged by malice. Under his breath he 
said, “ ‘... In garden shadows languid sun 
embroiders .. .’”” Looking up, I found his 
face vulnerable, eyes hungry. 

“It is nice, isn’t it?” I said. “Though I 
shouldn’t want anyone viewing me with 
such penetration and mock charity—” 

When I went to the drier I left the 
poem for him and through the door I 
could see him reading through it once, 
then again, and his lips moved, savoring, 
I thought, the same line. 

So that night I made my next appoint- 
ment and asked for a manicure, too. 

Shyness bound me when I went to the 
manicure table for the first time, but 
presently Anna said, “Evan liked the 
poem very much, the other night.” 

“Yes, he seemed to—” 

A shadow flowed across her face. Sud- 
denly my cold constraint melted and I 
felt freed, natural again after these weeks 
of strangeness. 

“You can’t get much time for reading, 
I know—” 

“No, not nearly enough and I—” she 
hesitated, still marked by latent sadness, 
breaking into vehemence, “I hate it—for 
him!” 

She looked down at her tools and then 
around the paint-clean shop. The naked 
despair in her eyes caught at me so pain- 
fully that tears rose in mine, and as she 
saw them she said, offering solace above 
her own need, “But it’s what we can do, 
and be together—so it’s worth a lot of 
work in the beginning.” 

I could not answer for the thickness in 
my throat and after a moment she went 
on, “He was getting his Master’s in Eng- 
lish out at the University when we met— 
I was Sociology — my dad’s a doctor in 
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Ash Creek, Alabama, and I meant to go 
back and work with him. But of course 
after Evan and I decided to marry we 
couldn’t ... Evan meant to teach but that 
was out, too, and we finally both took 
cosmetology, thinking we could work 
together in this way without any — 


difficulty 

During the next weeks I came to feel 
at home in the little shop. Evan dropped 
his guard wholly with me and talked 
eagerly of reading and writing. I began 
taking their last appointment in order to 
stay on for an hour or so after they closed 
for the comradely coffee session which 
had become a neighborhood institution. 
Friends drifted in from eight o’clock on, 
disappearing into the living quarters be- 
hind the drier room, and when Evan, 
Anna, and I went on back, there might 
be half a dozen people sprawled around 
the big room. A round facetious young 
man named Rudy had the gift shop next 
door, Jean Morris came over from Ostran’s 
art gallery, Cathy Squire made hats. It 
was, I suppose, a rather bohemian gather- 
ing, but not self-consciously so—everyone 
came simply because they liked Anna 
and Evan, their records, coffee, and con- 
versation. 

But as friendship grew, so, too, did 
awareness of heightening tension in Anna 
and Evan. Evan became ever thinner and 
slowly more silent, more taut and inward- 
looking. And the quiet sadness lay heavily 
on Anna. 

One evening she and I went in to make 
coffee while Evan stayed in front working 
on accounts. When she took him a cup of 
coffee, it was ten minutes before she re- 
turned, and at first sight of her frozen 


face I half-rose, knocking over the table 
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which held my cup. She dashed to the 
kitchen for towels and both of us went 
down on our knees, sopping up the 
brown pool. Anna’s stiff face crumpled 
as she scrubbed at the last stain and sud- 
denly her tears spilled. I put an arm 
about her and she leaned against my 
shoulder, weeping hopelessly. After a time 
she drew away, sinking back against her 
heels, and wiped her eyes on a clean corner 
of the coffee-stained towel. 

“You know,” she said, her voice thick- 
ened by tears, but calm and reflective, 
“our parents and teachers—all the older 
people—kept saying when we wanted to 
marry that it just didn’t work. And when 
we'd say, but it can, why can’t it, they 
talked about what color our children 
would be, and where in the no man’s land 
between two races we'd find our friends, 
and all the other old questions. But no 
one‘told us about the real problem—” She 
looked down at the damp towel, twisting 
it absently. 

“Those aren’t the things that are split- 
ting us apart. It’s the change inside us. 
Evan is driven by needing something 
beyond this mechanical work, and of 
course he doesn’t have time or energy left 
to sit up reading and working on his 
poems, but he does it—slowly killing him- 
self. And I—as he drives himself, he drives 
me deeper into guilt—” 

I moved sharply in protest. “Guilt, 
Anna! For what?” 

“I should have been strong for both 
of us,” she said, her voice flat, unempha- 
sized. “I knew more about what we faced 

I’ve lived with this—” she rubbed dark 
fingers across rich dark cheek, “‘all my life. 


But Evan can’t love me as simply as I 
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do him—he has to prove something, 
too—” 

I shifted, conscious all at once of our 
cramped kneeling position. Anna said in 
a lighter tone, “Here, we don’t have to 
talk on the floor.” She took the towels to 
the kitchen and refilled our coffee cups. 

“We thought when we started the 
beauty shop that we’d work awfully hard 
and save our money for a few years and 
then move some place—Mexico, maybe, 
or one of the islands—where color mat- 
ters less. But the last year Evan has begun 
talking about our duty to stay here—to 
set an example—prove something—” She 
fell silent. When she spoke again, her 
voice was unutterably weary. “I only 
want us to live together and be happy— 
we can’t solve the color problem, except 


for ourselves and perhaps just a little for 
the few people who know us well—” I 
could meet her acute gaze levelly, and 
she smiled. “But Evan isn’t happy, so of 


course I’m not either and I don’t know 
what to do—” 
There was no answer for me to make. 


MY NEXT APPOINTMENT with Evan had 
to be early, for John had clients in town 
for dinner, and I could only wave at 
Anna and leave. And the week after that 
we went home to Dallas for several days. 
So by the time I could stay late again for 
coffee, Dr. Carter Moody had already 
been in Chicago almost a month, and was 
quite at home in Anna’s living room with 
Jean and Rudy, when Evan and I went 
back. Evan introduced Carter with an 
oddly formal note in his voice. 

“From Anna’s home town. Carter’s 
working now with her father — they’ve 
set up a new clinic this year.” 
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Many things were queer that evening 
besides the tone of Evan’s voice. Anna’s 
vibrancy seemed shuttered, almost im- 
prisoned. The talk, usually diverse and 
uninhibited, fluttered, stiffened, and 
finally died. Evan had excused himself 
almost immediately, to fill out some tax 
forms, he said, but when I went out front 
a moment later to retrieve my handbag 
he was sitting before the desk staring at 
nothing, his face like ashes. 

Carter Moody was the only natural 
person in the room and perhaps he seemed 
so only for my not having known him be- 
fore. He was a big man, square-faced, 
with skin much lighter than Anna’s, his 
voice rumbling and reflective. I asked 
about his clinic. 

“It’s going very well—” he said, smil- 
ing a little wryly, “though of course we 
need more of everything. More and better 
space, more equipment, more money for 
educational activity, more help—” His 
eyes touched Anna briefly and came away. 
“That’s why I’m up here—trying to work 
out a grant for a nutritional study. Needs 
doing and it’d help us a lot.” 

“You've known Anna and her folks a 
long time?” I asked idly. 

“All our lives—we started school to- 
gether.” Again his glance, full of a deep 
warmth, swung to Anna. 

Half an hour later I left, with relief 
at escaping the strained situation, but 
with reluctance, too, and a sense of vio- 
lated conscience, as though I should have 
been able to do something—anything! I 
told myself impatiently that nothing was 
really wrong, it was all my imagination— 
and anyway what was wrong was not 
something I could remedy. 

But the feeling of responsibility, of fail- 
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ure in the face of imminent human dis- 
aster, stayed with me, and all the next 
weck uneasiness crept upon me at odd 
moments. 

The night of my next shampoo ap- 
pointment, John had kept me writing and 
rewriting a draft for him and I came into 
the shop late and breathless, momentarily 
immune to psychic undercurrents in the 
room. But by the time I'd been shampooed 
and seated in the booth, the preoccupation 
of hurry had subsided. Smiling, I looked 
up at Evan in the mirror, really seeing him 
for the first time, and the smile died in 
shock and horror. 

“My God, Evan!” I twisted about to 
face him. “What's wrong?” 

The aura of violence flared from him 
so wildly that I flinched involuntarily. 
His face was at once icy and feverish, 
the bones stark, as though everything 
beneath the taut skin had drained or dried 
away, and only the eyes lived. Lived with 
anger, terror, anguish. 

During that long moment of staring 
into those furious agonized eyes, a strong 
shivering fear gripped me—fear that he 
would actually hit out at me, fear of 
plumbing the pain molding his madness, 
and a sickening fear of facing my ignored 
foreboding—if I had tried to help, per- 
haps— 

At last he spoke, in a tone as dead as 
his face. ““Anna’s gone — here, you can 
see—” He took from his pants pocket and 
shoved at me a small gray sheet of paper. 
Dumbly, I unfolded it and read the brief 
lines in Anna’s firm angular hand. 

Evan, it’s no good, is it? I’m going 
home with Carter — please just let me 
go— 


I turned the paper over aimlessly. It had 
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been crumpled, I thought, and then 
smoothed out, and creased and creased 
again. 

I said at last, finding a voice which 
sounded unnatural even to me, “When, 
Evan?” 

“Two days ago.” He began mechani- 
cally to pin up my hair. 

I read the note again, straining, as he 
must have, to see beyond the few words. 
“What does she mean—going home with 
Carter—” And immediately wished the 
thoughtless question unasked. 

Evan dropped the comb and when he 
had picked it up and began again with 
the ruined curl, his hands trembled un- 
controllably. “I don’t know what she 
means—” 

But oh God, I thought, how you torture 
yourself with all possible meanings of that 
ambiguous little sentence. There was not 
a shred of cruelty in Anna; she would not 
have maliciously allowed the implication. 
Was it simply careless wording—had she 
only gone home, or had she gone with 
Carter? 

All her enveloping love for Evan, every 
bit of her warm, giving, serene nature 
centered on him—it could not have ended, 
could not now be centered on Carter 
Moody, admirable though he might be, 
old companion that he was. And yet, I 
thought, loving Evan was for her in some 
ways hard and bitter, laborious in a sense 
never known in most marriages—perhaps 
simply, suddenly, weariness overtook her 
and she had truly gone home, incidentally 
to Carter, to the easier, old, foreseeable 
problems. 

Dazed still, I looked about the shop, 
and abruptly wondered— This work had 
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been an expedient, a necessary compro- 
mise—what would Evan do now? Surely 
he could not stay here, facing the pale 
walls he and Anna had painted together, 
using their tools of the alien trade, sleep- 
ing in the deprived bed. But that frozen 
mind behind his frozen face—perhaps he 
could do nothing else— 


AND SO IT SEEMED in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. Evan continued doing shampoos 
and permanents, precisely and woodenly, 
becoming thinner and colder day by day. 
I fell into the habit of looking in often 
to say hello as John and I came home, and 
though there was no real chance to talk 
in these brief visits, Evan seemed to like 
the momentary respite. In fact, we talked 
very little even when he did my hair, and 
he never mentioned Anna’s name. Yet she 
was always there, and I think must have 
haunted him every waking moment and 
perhaps all through his dreams, too. 

I began to feel a sort of impotent rage, 
seeing him drained, hopeless, and one 
night I realized, even while I told myself 
not to be melodramatic, that he was slowly 
dying—it might take a long time for the 
tense body to break, but the process had 
begun. And for the first time I felt really 
angry with Anna. Only part of my fury 
was for Evan, I realized. In abandoning 
him, she had, subtly, failed me, too. Deep 
within me there rankled an incoherent 
resentment, with an acrid edge of guilt. 
With the anger on me, I sat down and 
wrote her: 

Anna, you must see Evan—whatever 
you needed to do surely cannot require 
killing him— 


I read the letter over when I finished 
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and thought, it’s brutal and much less 
than friendly, and I’ve no right— But 
the buried guilt needled me—I do have a 
right, the human right to say to a sister, 
you know not what you do. Still angry, I 
went downstairs and posted the letter, 
deliberately forestalling a change of mind. 

That was the week our case went to 
hearing and John and I became so hecti- 
cally busy that there was no time at all 
for beauty shop appointments. A couple 
of times I washed my hair under the 
shower late at night, and pinning it up, 
Anna and Evan, half- 
regretting that I’d written, half-wishing 
I'd done it sooner. 


worried about 


Then one night when we picked up 
our mail, there was a letter from Alabama. 
In the elevator I wrenchec the envelope 
open. Wrapped around my own unopened 
letter to Anna was a note from Carter 
Moody. 

I have held your letter several days, 
thinking we might still hear from Anna— 


we do not now know where she is, for she 
stayed at her father’s house only two days. 
She said when she left that she must have 
some time alone and would write us when 
she could. When we hear from her I will 
tell her you wrote— 


Dismay and relief fought in me. She 
had not, then, escaped to Carter—but 
where was she? Surely, surely she could 
not have loved Evan so much and be 
unable to sense that her leaving took his 
life. Weary and defeated, I replaced the 
note in its envelope and plodded after 
John to our apartment. For a rebellious 
moment, I wondered why I had immersed 
myself so wholly in the insoluble prob- 
lem. And knew in the next instant that 
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Anna’s, that I was still victim of the un- 
wary years whose erosion had allowed in 
me that first sick wave of prejudice. 

Abruptly our long days of hard work 
broke. The hearing ended and we would 
leave Chicago after a few days of winding 
up odds and ends. 

Happy as I was to be heading home, 
the thought of Evan exiled in that shop, 
of Anna lonely and unknown somewhere, 
rode me naggingly. I kept thinking those 
last days, I must go tell Evan I’m leaving, 
he'll just think we’re still tied up in the 
hearing if I don’t say goodbye. My reluct- 
ance to see him grew, I think, from dis- 
satisfaction at ending, for me, something 
so unhappily unfinished. I could not bear, 
somehow, to go home, pick up the orderly 
threads of our certain existence, burdened 
by memory of those bitterly wrecked lives 
and by the sad knowledge that I must 
accept part of the blame, however indirect 
the action, however unintended my fault. 

On the last day I thought defiantly, 
well, I can’t carry guilt for the sins of 
my whole society —and I must go see 
Evan. But I made jobs for myself and took 
a little nap, repacked unnecessarily, put 
off and put off the going. 

Finally, just before I knew John would 
be coming to pick me up for dinner, I 
forced myself out and down the street 
now I could stay only a few minutes. By 
the time I turned the corner, I was almost 
running, rushing so forcefully into an- 
other hurrying body that I reeled and 
nearly fell. A hand steadied me and then 
a voice, with a little half-laughing break 


in it, Anna's voice, said, “Well 


Under the little smile, her face was 
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defeat was as truly mine as Evan's and 


sober, bearing steadily for a long moment 
my astounded gaze. 

“Anna, oh Anna, you're back—thank 
God—” 
with enormous relief, my arms around her 
strong body, sobbing ludicrously against 
her shoulder, there in the middle of the 
street. 


And suddenly I was weeping 


“Here, dear, come on—let’s go back 
in the shop. I'd just started out to the 
grocery store, but that can wait.” 

Inside, Evan glanced up from a sudsy 
customer, but at Anna’s warning head- 
shake, continued working as we went 
through to the familiar living room. 

When, after a moment, I could control 
myself, I saw that tears stood in Anna’s 
dark eyes. I said shakily, “Now you’re 
here, I can go home without worrying. 
You are—?” Sudden fear caught me. 

“Yes, I’m home,” she said quietly. “I’ve 
been going to call you—Carter told me 
you’d written and even without seeing 
the letter, just knowing that you — it 
helped me—decide. I shan’t leave again. 
I learned a lot of things by going.” She fell 
silent, then went on haltingly. 

“I thought I could free Evan if I—that 
he’d hate me if he thought I had gone— 
with Carter. I knew I couldn’t just leave 
because of —that he would never accept 
just a—a giving-up. But I thought, an- 
other man—that would free him through 
anger, distaste—” 

I said, “I don’t think he ever believed 
it, Anna. I couldn’t and Evan knows you 
so much better—” 

“No—all I did was torture him into 
doubt of everything he’d ever known or 
believed or trusted. And I stole from him 
the great thing he’d chosen to do, the 
major fight, the need he could sacrifice 
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everything else to. I was the weak one, 
really, not being able to watch him— 
struggle—” 

She drew a shuddering deep breath. 
“Finally I knew that I couldn’t—save 
him—alone. We'd begun together some- 
thing that could only be finished to- 
gether.” 

I said, at last, “It won’t be easy, even 
now—” 

“No, of course not—but now we both 
know we can’t quit. And somehow we'll 
find a way to do the daily things—get the 


Experience Abounding 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


We walked down the green lanes 
together, we had delight in 

the oaks and the squirrels, 

and required little more than 

an apple and some water, while 
the demands of love made us swift 
and light, exclusive and savory. 


We built a house and baked bread, 
we crossed and recrossed living 
with hopes, seating ourselves 

at the table with good neighbors 
who cajoled and refuted us 

and easy cousins at the piano 
played tunes about fidelity. 
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shop settled enough so he can have time 
to write —do some real planning about 
where we can best live later. And I think 
now I can bear the watching, bear letting 
him find the victory, in his own life—” 

Presently, when we had talked a little 
about the hearing and our plans for leav- 
ing, I said goodbye and went out to the 
darkening streets, where the lights flicked 
on before me as I walked home, feeling 
warmed and happy and, oddly, that the 
victory—this one tenuous victory—was 
mine, too. 


Get on to your knees and be humble 
untrammeled elders said in anger, 
tongues used to flashing duties. 

Soon on the bountiful stores 

of melons, carrots and potatoes, 

we knelt and made henceforth 

each day a sure Thanksgiving Day. 


We obeyed, we learned that ever-loving 
is not truly neighborly or sporting. 

Then it seemed expedient to put 
tolerance between brackets, and for 
virtue to sing Adeste Fidelis, or 

even Santa Lucia. It mattered little 
because each melody sang of loss. 
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THE MOVEMENT of Fulbright exchange 
students from the New World to the Old 
and from the Old World to the New has 
produced a problem whose outlines can 
now be seen with increasing clarity. The 
effort to place these young men and women 
in identical or similar age groups is by no 
means working out to their mutual satis- 
faction. The American and Continental 
school systems are so different in structure, 
purpose, goals, and spirit that the estab- 
lishment of analogies becomes impossible. 
On the American side of the ocean, more- 
over, the frequently criticized “‘inflation- 
ary” character of education suddenly 
stands out in stark relief. Just as “more 
greenbacks for everybody” may mean 
a radically decreased value for each dollar, 
so “more education”—high school, nay, 
college for everybody—would necessitate 
a general lowering of scholastic standards. 
In order that “every young American” 
might be enabled to participate in higher 
education, one or both of two measures 
might have to be taken: a very costly 
extension of general studies past “matur- 
ity,” and/or the adjustment of standards 
to shockingly low levels. The final goal 
would then be, in theory at least, a 
ludicrously easy Ph.D. for every Ameri- 
can at the age of thirty-five or more. No- 
body would have to be excluded, and thus 
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Education on Two Continents 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


the final victory of “democracy” in edu- 
cation could at long last be celebrated. 

What are the salient differences between 
American and Continental education to- 
day? Having taught in both hemispheres, 
I am tempted to make these four sweep- 
ing generalizations: 

1. In the United States, with its far 
greater material resources, the tendency 
prevails to raise general levels rather than 
to train elites. 

2. American and British education tries 
to be truly “educational” in an intellec- 
tual, moral, social, and civic sense, whereas 
Continental schools merely provide “in- 
struction” (enseignement, Unterricht). 
“Education” is the privilege of the family, 
still a powerful “cell” of Continental life. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon notion of educa- 
tion is basically communitarian, trying to 
create co-operative and social-minded citi- 
zens, whereas Continental instruction in 
its higher forms attempts to product inde- 
pendent personalities. 

4. While American and British educa- 
tion emphasizes group training of an 
intellectually “democratic” character, the 
Continental schools intellectually 
“aristocratic.” Far more than institutions 
of secondary and higher education in the 
English-speaking nations, those on the 
Continent endeavor to prune and to weed 
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out, as well as to push promising young 
men and women to the limit of their 
capacities — and sometimes even beyond 
their breaking points. By this procedure 
Continental instruction constantly creates 
new elites. Yet if we look for the precise 
medium through which social status is 
established, we shall find it in the degrees 
and not in the mames of individual 
schools. There are no Ivy League univer- 
sities on the Continent, no Exeters, 
Grotons, St. Pauls—and no Etons or Har- 
rows either. The German student corpo- 
rations, which once had a definite class 
angle, are today mere shadows of their 
former selves. And the Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg is just as good as the same de- 
gree from Graz and enjoys exactly the 
same prestige. In addition, many students 
switch their alma mater two or three times 
in the four or five years of their studies. 
A medical doctor “from Vienna” may 
have spent his first four semesters in Inns- 
bruck and his third and fourth years in 
Prague. Needless to say, alumni and 
alumnae organizations hardly exist. 


now, how does the Continental system 
work, for practical purposes? First in an 
arrangement which shows relatively few 
divergences comes the elementary school, 
which lasts three to five years, but usually 
four. For the rank and file this is fol- 
lowed by a secondary school of from three 
to five years, but this school is a real dead 
end. The brighter youngsters as well as 
the children of the more ambitious parents 
try to get into the “middle school.” The 
first hurdle, reached at the ripe old age of 
ten, is the passing of the entrance exami- 
nation. This is succeeded by the constant 
agony of the weeding-out process, which 
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lasts from seven to nine years. The final, 
nerve-racking horror is the exit (“matur- 
ity’) examination, which assures accept- 
ance by the universities and polytechnics. 
(Only in certain Latin countries do we 
find a survival of competitive examina- 
tions.) No more than 1. to 2 per cent 
of the young Continentals are able to 
stand this gaff. 

In the lives of professional people on 
the Continent the years in the middle 
school (Gymnasium, lycée, liceo) are the 
darkest. Because of the pressure of work 
there are practically no extracurricular 
activities. Thus, in contrast to the Ameri- 
can school child, the European student 
has begun to face the deadly earnestness 
of life even before adolescence. In America 
the weeding-out process has been delayed 
until college age, and the high school espe- 
cially provides years of happiness and 
“romance”—sometimes too much of both. 
(On the Continent there is little room for 
this even in coeducational schools, for 
European girls are very rarely interested 
in males of their own age group.) 

While in the United States a social 
abyss may yawn between a select prep 
school and a public high school, the intel- 
lectually democratic notion prevails that 
every young American should somehow 
be able to get a schooling fairly uniform 
with that of every other young American, 
until the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
On the Continent the reverse is true: the 
son of the chauffeur and the son of the 
duke or steel king aspire to the same edu- 
cation in the same school and on the same 
bench, yet intellectually the system is en- 


tirely “aristocratic”; it tries to spot and 
to develop what Jefferson called the “nat- 
ural aristoi.” The influence of the middle 
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school, even more than that of the univer- 
sity, would probably lead to a complete 
transformation of Continental society 
were it not for the fact, established by 
unimpeachable mass observations, meas- 
urements, records, and statistics, that the 
1.Q. definitely rises with the social back- 
ground. Today there should be no doubt 
left that intelligence is biologically rather 
than environmentally conditioned. Yet 
Europeans consider it a matter of justice 


that the brilliant illegitimate peasant boy 


should get his bachelor’s degree at the age 
of eighteen, and that the stupid offspring 
of a titled intellectual should not; the lat- 
ter can still try his hand in a trade, in 
business, or in the abject pursuits of 
politics. 

All this does not for a moment mean 
that the average young Continental is 
more brilliant or more industrious than 
the young American. Europeans simply 
have to husband their material resources 
more carefully, and they also believe that 
one should begin life by eating the soup 
and not by gobbling up the dessert. In 
this, I think, lies a definite weakness of the 
American system —a weakness all the 
more apparent because American life, 
especially business life, is far more compe- 
titive and perhaps even more brutal than 
its European counterpart. The Conti- 
nental leaves his terrible middle school 
and even his alma mater with a sigh of 
relief, while the American, loyal member 
of an alumni or alumnae association, never 
forgets the halcyon days of those golden 
years. The “boys” and “girls” in college, 
four years older than the Continentals in 
middle school, while being gently sub- 
jected to courses of a more general char- 
acter, have an easier time from every point 
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of view and also enjoy a real extension of 
their youth. The facial expressions of 
Continental university students — grad- 
uate students, all of them — differ radi- 
cally from theirs. They look much less 
gay and carefree; and, intellectually, they 
are indeed older. It is only in professional 
life that Continentals can and actually do 
relax; they decidedly work less hard than 
Americans do. 

Attendance at the middle school, then, 
occupies the somber years during which 
the sons and daughters of the lower social 
strata, as well as those of the upper, are 
transformed intellectually and even physi- 
cally. The not exceptionally gifted young 
man or woman has sometimes less than an 
hour, or even thirty minutes, of daily 
leisure. Yet while the pressure of work is 
enormous, the “practical” value of the 
subjects, especially in the classic courses 
leading to the B.A., is almost nil. The 
lycée classique (humanistisches Gym- 
nasium) teaches primarily, though in an 
oblique fashion, how, later in life, one 
should use one’s free time in a cultured 
and constructive way. After all, every ox 
can work, One is taught how to live (as a 
“lonely individual,” rather than as a mem- 
ber of a community), not how to make a 
living. The Continental university, on the 
other hand, is a graduate school, a mere 
preparation for a profession, imparting no 
“general culture” whatsoever. Still, the 
son of the grocer who has passed through 
the dark tunnel of this training will differ 
radically from his brother who has fol- 
lowed his father in the trade. The soccer 
game, nay, even the detective story, may 
cease to hold his interest; his face will 
mirror the harsh experiences of his school 
days and examinations, his vocabulary will 
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have changed,' his whole outlook on life 
will have undergone a radical alteration. 

The reader must bear in mind that edu- 
cation in the middle schools is very in- 
expensive and is absolutely free to the sons 
and daughters of the indigent. The same 
is true of the universities. Austrian uni- 
versities, for example, charge between 
$14.00 and $25.00 a year and are, by con- 
stitutional provision, free to those with- 
out means. The phrase “to save money for 
an education” is practically unknown on 
the Continent. Since there is no roll call 
at university lectures and since the semi- 
nars are held in the late afternoons or in 
the evenings, it is not too difficult to carry 
on a full-time job while studying. To rule 
out any conceivable injustice, arrange- 
ments can be made with the Ministries of 
Cult and Instruction to pass a B.A. or 
B.S. examination later in life. This is a 
break for those who feel a late vocation 
for the professions. The excuse, “I was 
brilliant, but the child of poor parents, 
and so I could not get a better education,” 
scarcely holds good on the Continent. (It 
would also be most erroneous to believe 
that in free Western Europe since World 
War II intellectual and professional work 
is in all instances better paid than manual 
labor. It is in Eastern Europe that uni- 
versity degrees are at a premium.) 

Now, it is perfectly true that in the 
United States and in Britain provisions are 
made to admit a certain number of indi- 


1“Accent” as class distinction is a paramount feature 
of British life. It scarcely plays this role on the Conti 
nent, where it is frequently considered “‘unaristocratic” 
not to know the patow (of, sometimes, to speak the 
literary language without the slightest trace of it). The 
Hapsburgs, significantly, up until a hundred years ago 
spoke the broadest Viennese argot. Great German (Aus 
trian, Swiss) humor depends almost solely on dialectical 
inflections and therefore is almost entirely untrans 


latable. 
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gent young men and women to higher 
studies; this is done either through schol- 
arships, which are limited in number, or, 
as in America, through state universities 
and city colleges. Yet the state institutions 
carry less weight than certain private or 
semiprivate colleges or universities which 
have not only better scholastic opportuni- 
ties, but also much greater social prestige. 
We know definitely, from reliable statis- 
tics, that the average Yale or Princeton 
graduate’s chances in life are much better 
than those of the former University of 
Oklahoma student. In Europe, as we have 
pointed out, the name of the middle school 
or university matters so little that a con- 
stant switching takes place and that 
alumni associations are as rare as varsity 
teams. There is no “campus life,” but all 
studies and all universities are open to 
women; at the end of World War II the 
last restriction to which they were subject 
was abolished — they are no longer de- 
barred from the Catholic D.D. 


THE CHARACTER of a Continental univer- 
sity differs so radically from that of an 
American college that the adjustment of 
the European student transferred to the 
United States and placed in his own age 
group becomes extremely difficult. Even 
in human terms he finds himself back at 
middle school level. It must be borne in 
mind that a university professor in Europe 
does not “teach” at all. He would be 
aghast if you were to call him a teacher or, 
worst of all, an educator. He is solely a 
scholar to whom the students serve as a 
sounding board. In his classes he “‘lec- 


tures.” (In Central Europe university 
students are referred to as Hérer, “‘lis- 


teners.”) During his lectures questions 
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cannot be put to him. He walks into the 
“listening hall” (Hérsaal), where he often 
mumbles almost inaudibly from prepared 
scripts, and many of the students take 
down his lectures in shorthand. Some stu- 
dents type these notes and lend them for 
a considerable fee. (Shorthand, by the 
way, is mastered by a majority of stu- 
dents.) The examinations are mostly oral 
and are fixed by mutual agreement. Like 
the lectures, these examinations are public. 
The student, who is to be pitilessly grilled 
by a committee of three, must first hand 
over his passbook with his photograph. 
His identity must be established, for the 
professor does not know him personally. 
It is by no means rare for a student to 
frequent a university four, five, or more 
years—in Finland medical studies occupy 
sixteen semesters—without striking up a 
single personal acquaintance, not to men- 
tion a friendship. There are no dormi- 
tories, nor is there any campus romance; 
one does not make love in a slaughter- 
house.” The coldly polite and academic 
atmosphere of the university relegates all 
fun, all personal relationships to other 
haunts. 

And now imagine the student from the 
Sorbonne, from Heidelberg, Tiibingen, or 
Padua being whisked away at the age of 
twenty to a nice, medium-sized college in 
the Middle West. He would be subjected 
to the discipline of his living quarters, to 
the social pressures of life in a commu- 
nity, and to the teaching methods he well 
remembers from his middle school days: 


*The dreary phenomenon of the Schalerselbstmorde 
(suicide of students) is wholly an affair of the higher 
middle school and is caused almost entirely by scholas- 
tic failures. It cannot be compared with the suicides of 
female American students blackballed by one of the 
sororities; also the difference in motives is surely signifi- 
cant. 
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textbooks, written examinations, roll calls, 
even calisthenics and games. Like a little 
boy he might be called by his first name— 
an intimacy which, on the Continent, is 
almost always mutual. For him it would 
be the middle school again, but without its 
deadly earnestness and rigors and with all 
the luxuries of a first-class hotel. Deeply 
ashamed, humiliated, and even terrified 
when he misspelled a word at the age of 
fifteen, he now finds his fellow-students 
engaged in spelling bees and looking up 
words in dictionaries. (He has none in his 
mother language, nor would he like to be 
seen with one.) 

Most of these exchange students I have 
met are delighted with America; they are 
charmed with the people; they are moved 
by the warmheartedness, the generosity, 
the kindness of the New World. They 
have learned a great deal about America. 
And yet, in the majority of cases, they are 
returning to Europe without sufficient 
enlightenment as to the plan and the 
“idea” of American education. As a result 


they are often filled with a most unjusti- 


fied contempt for the intellectual achieve- 
ment of the United States. And when they 
try to continue their studies on their re- 
turn to Europe they find it very hard to 
catch up again. Their ignorance acts as a 
bad advertisement for America. Little do 
they or their friends in Europe suspect 
that they have really been “misplaced.” 
Actually, the American organizers of the 
exchange program should place European 
students in classes or schools several years 
ahead and make them work as hard as, if 
not harder than, at home. Only thus can 
America earn the visiting European stu- 
dent’s lasting respect in intellectual mat- 
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ters. Memories of one year of “great fun” 
will not achieve it. 


THERE ARE many institutions and tradi- 
tions in American colleges and universities 
which will baffle the European visitor. 
Thus he will discover that the social and 
financial position of the average Ameri- 
can professor is a very precarious one. (Of 
course, he will never be able to guess why 
a professor—of all people—is considered 
“long-haired,” when the European com- 
munity trembles before him, or at least 
bows in awe and respect.) The Conti- 
nental university is an autonomous corpo- 
ration; its president may be addressed as 
“Your Magnificence,” but he is only a 
figurehead, a professor elected by his col- 
leagues for just one year. When Adolf von 
Harnack presented an American scholar 
to William II, he did it in these words: 
“May I introduce to Your Majesty a gen- 
tleman coming from a monarchy in a 
republic visiting republics in a monarchy.” 
It is the privilege of the government to 
pay the salaries and other expenses of the 
universities; it cannot interfere in the 
appointments or the teaching. The profes- 
sors themselves have a security of tenure 
which in America only the justices of the 
Supreme Court enjoy. They have com- 
plete freedom to teach what they like as 
they like to teach it. Thus a university 
would be completely powerless in face of 
a professor who, during his lectures on 
Roman Law, read aloud a Henry Miller 
novel, 

Needless to say, there are disappoint- 
ments on both sides of the ocean. The 
absence of “teaching” disconcerts the 
American exchange student, while the 
frequently dominant position of the ath- 
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letic coach, the power of boards of trus- 
tees over a “teacher” whom one can hire 
and fire, and the juvenile aspects of many 
places of higher learning depress and dis- 
gust the visiting student from the Conti- 
nent. Therefore it is all the more tragic 
that in most cases the European will over- 
look two most important facts: 

1. Education in America is most un- 
even. It is absolutely impossible to make 
generalizations about American education 
(and instruction). There are in America 
prep schools with standards almost as high 
as those of a French lycée and quite as high 
as those of a German Gymnasium, There 
are colleges with standards well above 
middle school levels. They are in a small 
minority, but they do exist and they 
“lead.” 

2. After everything is said and done, 
in many a field American learning occu- 
pies a towering position in the world. Of 
the world’s twelve best and most produc- 
tive universities, af least three are located 
in the United States. 

Quite possibly this must be attributed 
to historical and, above all, to financial 
reasons; but it is a fact which should never 
be overlooked. The truly great American 
universities are today giving opportunities 
to the keen student which impoverished 
Europe can no longer provide. In research 
laboratories, libraries, and general docu- 
mentation, America has definitely won 
the race. The leadership of America in 
most branches of medicine is not open to 
doubt. The Widener Library, the library 
of the University of Chicago, and the 
Hoover Library at Stanford are unequaled 
on the Continent. And it must also be 


admitted that the requirements for a 


Ph.D. in the best American universities 
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are stiffer than in a number of Conti- 
nental countries. (On the other hand, the 
evil of specialization is more marked in 
America, and I know a state university 
where Ph.D.’s in Romance languages can 
be acquired without a knowledge of 
Latin.) Yet the United States is a sub- 
continent, the number of colleges and 
universities it contains is legion, and the 
visiting student often returns with a most 
fragmentary picture. Conversely, the 
American student in Europe will be dis- 
mayed by the impersonal, cold-blooded 
treatment he receives, by the absence of 
“guidance,” and by the general lack of 
cordiality and hospitality. On a Continent 
which carefully distinguishes between 
“acquaintanceships” and “friendships” he 
may easily feel lost. 


BOTH sysTEMS, the Anglo-American and 
the Continental, have their advantages 
and their disadvantages. It stands to rea- 
son that here, as in so many other matters, 
the eastern and western parts of the Occi- 
dent have to learn from each other. On 
the Continent, we must admit, there is far 
less specialization than there is in America. 
Premedical studies, for example, are un- 
known to Europeans, and it is significant 
that in Europe the normal road to medi- 
cine leads through the classic (“human- 
and not through the scientific 
course of the middle school. (This partly 


explains the weakness of present-day Con- 


istic’’) 


tinental surgery and biochemistry, as well 
as the strength of psychiatry.) Yet it is 
also true that the Continental middle 
school is much too severe, too overcharged, 
and that while many students are there 
truly “steeled” for life, some are actually 


broken. The choice of the type of school 
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to be attended—humanistic-classic, semi- 
humanistic, scientific—has to be made at 
much too early an age; Latin starts at the 
age of ten, Greek at the age of twelve. As 
a result, premature decisions are not rare. 

It is interesting to note that World War 
Il has not materially affected the school 
system west of the Iron Curtain. In recent 
years a tightening up has taken place, and 
the process of selection has been made 
more severe in order to prevent the rise 
of an “academic proletariat” which, ac- 
cording to Continental experience, threat- 
ens political stability more than do unem- 
ployed masses. The Nazis, of course, tried 
to curtail and restrict the humanistic 
middle school. Hebrew, an elective, was 
abolished. Religion, once required, was 
made an elective. Curiously enough, after 
1945 efforts were made by American “re- 
educators” to retain many of the Nazi 
“reforms.” Though the Zook Report, 
written in flamboyant pedagese, cried out 
for a total Nazification (minus racialism) 
of the school system, the German conser- 
vative résistance was greatly comforted 
by an address from Chancellor Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
who exhorted them to defend their tradi- 
tions and concepts against an outmoded 
“modernism.” 

One charge against the Continental sys- 
tem of instruction is, however, entirely 
justified: it makes a democratic form of 
government and a “democratic way of 
life” quite impossible. The painful process 
of creating new hierarchies destroys the 
notion of “equality.” Those who have 
paid the heavy price for a higher educa- 
tion are emotionally opposed to the demo- 
cratic formula; and this is true even if 


they become Socialist party secretaries or 
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trade union bureaucrats. The way to their 
academic degrees was moistened with 
sweat and tears. No wonder the outstand- 
ing European intellectuals who sincerely 
subscribe to the democratic formula are 
few and far between. Europe’s original 
thinkers, from Spengler to Ortega and 
from Berdyaev to Bernanos and Marcel, 
have treated it with the utmost contempt 
and irony. 

Furthermore, the Continental middle 
schools and universities have been instru- 
mental in the formation of philosophies 
and ideologies, and thus are responsible 
for having given birth to ideological 
parties which render a parliamentary sys- 
tem developed on the Anglo-Saxon pattern 
well-nigh impossible. Socialism, racialism, 
democratism, liberalism, monarchism, 
clericalism, conservatism — all have their 
professional aspects, have roots in esoteric 
books, were propagated in university 
courses, have found their echo among stu- 
dents who mounted the barricades, dis- 
tributed leaflets at street corners, and 
fought fanatically in civil wars. From 
their fourteenth year, students are per- 
mitted to join political parties. Thus it is 
not surprising that the universities have 
been the spark plugs of every revolution, 
of every upheaval. In the beginning is the 
word.’ As long as the Sorbonne does not 
play football against Bologna U. or the 
Tiibingen Tigers, as long as Salamanca or 
Louvain do not train cheerleaders or drum 
majorettes, no radical change in this aspect 
of education may be expected to take 
place in the near future. 

Anglo-American education, however 


® We have seen the explosive effect of this dynamism 
only recently in the Hungarian rebellion. There is noth- 
ing more intoxicating than a mixture of love, death, 
intellectuality, patriotism, and religion. 
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evolved, still vaguely follows the medieval 
pattern. Gown, mortarboard, and Gothic 
college buildings remind one strongly of 
this tradition—which, it is true, has often 
been emptied of its ancient essence. There 
are “Cathedrals of Learning” in the 
United States where instrumentalism and 
pragmatism are uppermost. (On the other 
hand, I will never forget the surprise of 
an American visiting the Catholic State 
University of Fribourg in democratic 
Switzerland, built entirely of concrete, 
glass, steel, and chromium in a completely 
secular style.) The higher schools on the 
Continent, so different in their aims from 
their American “equivalents,” never lose 
sight of their Renaissance tradition. 

The general break with the medieval 
past probably achieved its most poignant 
expression when Charles V, in whose 
realm the sun never set, stooped down to 
pick up the brush which Titian had inad- 
vertently dropped. From then on the no- 
tion of the “natural aristoi” was on the 
march... but more on the Continent, 
more in the Catholic and Lutheran world, 
than in the Calvinistic orbit of Anglo- 
Saxonry. Even today it is easier for a 
man of most humble birth to become pope 
than to rise to the dignity of an Episco- 
palian or Anglican bishop or archbishop. — 
In the English-speaking nations the intel- 
lectual (and the artist) has never had the 
status he enjoyed on the Continent; he 
has always remained subordinate to the 
knight-gentleman. (The American fron- 
tier of the nineteenth century is essen- 
tially knight-errantry; and the Middle 
Ages, as we have hinted, still have a hold 
on American and British imagination 
which they do not have on the Continent 
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—the use of the word medieval as a low- 
brow term of opprobrium notwith- 


standing. ) 

Of course, Continental notions have 
their influence on the New World; but 
they are often well masked. When Robert 
Hutchins, still in his old office as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, 
wanted to mold the scholastic curriculum 


The Blue Fear 


WILLIAM PILLIN 


This valley, once laurel and leaf, 


of American education after the Conti- 
nental pattern, he took great care not to 
mention the original. The fact neverthe- 
less remains that we must learn from each 
other. Wisdom and knowledge have no 
territorial limits. We can learn much from 
our good friends on the other side of the 
Channel and the ocean—without surren- 
dering our genius or our traditions. 


now cluttered with signs of man’s busy passion 
makes me wonder; how was it in full breathing 


of grass miles and clear waters, 
without fabulous facade of man’s tinkering fervor? 


Alone in the Big Sur 


I felt a chance to merge with the ghost of cliff and pine tree 
and sure knowledge would be engraved on my mind like a published poem; 


but a blue fear hit me, 


a yearning for my kind even ina junked car or rotted fencing. 


Only with death in our eyes may we seek 


the wild chance, the ultimate clarity of infinite essence; 
alive, we seck living tokens; man, weak and evil 

but dear to what is man in ourselves; 

the planetary parasite crawling on God’s body 


with moons in his brain, eating God’s substance. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Revista Nueva Mexicana 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


SEEK ESSENCES, enduring things, touchstones, 
and symbols; try to re-create in prose what 
makes this country so increasingly meaning- 
ful and necessary to one. Altitude, distance, 
color, configuration, history, and culture—in 
them dwell the essential things, but they must 
be extracted. “Crack the rock if so you list, 
bring to light the amethyst.” Costs nothing 
to try. Some have succeeded—Lummis, Law- 
rence, Long, La Farge, Horgan, Waters, the 
Fergussons—proving that it is possible. Stand 
books on the shelf, hang up maps, gaze in the 
turquoise ball, finger the fragment of red 
adobe from Pecos, reload the blue Scripto, take 
a fresh yellow pad, then sit down and see 
what comes. 

Flying nonstop coast to coast, from 21,000 
feet at 400 mph, one must look sharp and fast 
to determine landmarks. Oak Creek, Flagstaff, 
the sacred peaks of Coconino County, then the 
ammunition bunkers at Wingate, Gallup an 
absurdly small civilized scar, and Shiprock 
visible a hundred miles beyond; then Mt. 
Taylor, easternmost of the sacred Navajo 
peaks; and bearing northeast the Jemez range, 
the Rio Grande, Santa Fe hardly larger than 
Gallup, the Sangres and the dark blue of Taos 
Mountain, Eagle Nest and Blue lakes, the red 
roofs of the Highlands University at Las 
Vegas; then excitement waning as the Middle 
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West began, checkerboard earth, the three 
great rivers, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, and 
soon thereafter the sweeping descent to Idyl- 
wild. Ocean to ocean in seven hours, break- 
fast in Malibu, dinner in Manhattan, followed 
by humid days on the littoral, ameliorated by 
books and friends, meetings and talk, partici- 
pated in by the mind earning a living, while 
the heart went on beating to Mountain Stan- 
dard Time. 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City were heavy stopping stones 
to Albuquerque, as two planes conked out and 
four hours were lost. Dinner at last with Erna 
Fergusson in Old Town, as history and folk- 
lore, personal reminiscence and_ kindliness 
formed the aura of the town’s First Lady, now 
living on a river ranch beneath a cathedral 
cottonwood. 

The next night in Santa Fe I read aloud 
from Haniel Long’s unfinished book and found 
it good, the ripe work of a writer who waited 
six decades to write his first novel. This was 
the fourth visit in two years to Haniel and 
Alice Long, and again I brought offerings of 
tea and affection and the feather of a dove; 
and faintly, very faintly, I envied him his 
twenty-year head start and his quintessential 
masterpiece, published in 1936, the Interlinear 
to Cabeza de Vaca. 
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At dinner on a high point east of town we 
looked across the river valley to Los Alamos, 
wickedly winking with lights, while a cotton- 
tail nibbled grass outside the window and the 
flares of sunset reached the zenith. 

“You can’t do both,” Long said. “Lead the 
administrative life and write.” 

“I’m trying. And also I want to teach. It’s 
taken me twenty years to learn librarianship. 
Now I want to teach it.” 

“I taught for two decades at Carnegie Tech 
before we came here. I like to think my books 
continue the process.” 

“It was your books that brought me here. 
The wide world’s your classroom now.” 

And to illustrate this, Long gave me a Ger- 
man translation of the Interlinear, to add to 
the French one he gave me a year ago. 

Burma born, Harvard schooled, tall, lean, 
and gray, and suffering the same eye trouble 
as Huxley's, this man who founded Writers’ 
Editions is humorous, quizzical, wise, and 
gentle, and I always leave him and his wife 
with a feeling of refreshment, redetermina- 
tion, faith, and affection, and the anticipation 
of the riches which await a man in the decades 
between fifty and seventy, if he is prepared 
to recognize them. 

“In youth the human body drew me and 
was the object of my secret and natural 
dreams. But body after body has taken away 
from me that sensual phosphorescence which 
my youth delighted in. Within me is no dis- 
turbing interplay now, but only the steady 
currents of adaptation and of sympathy.” Thus 
speaks Long’s conquistador. 

The next day I entered the mission church 
at the Ranchos de Taos, one of the South- 
west’s two fairest shrines (the other being 
San Xavier). A party of nuns was being shown 
through by the priest, and they were having 
a jolly time, especially the youngest of the lot 
—a sister whose vitality, unquenched by her 
funereal habit, led her to peek under the red 

silk robe of an image to see what was beneath. 
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I had not witnessed such spiritual vigor since 
Dublin. 

Another memorable experience in Taos was 
the sight of a boy lying in the grass beside a 
watermelon truck parked by an ecequia, read- 
ing a book, serious, intent, oblivious. When I 
passed again, hours later, the boy had turned 
from back to stomach and, propped on his 
elbow, was writing furiously, purposefully— 
what? 

The sundrenched fields of Taos were lush 
with alfalfa, goldenrod, and dandelion, exud- 
ing midsummer fragrance to the point of 
asphyxiation. I had been reading The Man 
Who Killed the Deer, and 1 wanted to see the 
Blue Lake of the Taosefios. The sign promised 
a route, but it proved to be only by trail. The 
road corkscrewed fifteen miles up the Arroyo 
Hondo, down which white water was foam- 
ing. At Twining, elevation 9,412, the road 
became traversible only by jeep. ‘The air was 
sharp, and smoke from a campfire rose un- 
waveringly into an eggshell sky. The bald dome 
of Mt. Wheeler rose another few thousand feet 
higher. A trail-sign pointed to Lobo Peak, on 
whose aspened shoulder I had visited Frieda 
Lawrence in 1941. An infestation of moths 
had stripped the aspens, and whole stands of 
them were shrouded with cocoons, while the 
filthy worms, known as the Great Basin tent 
caterpillar, fell in through the car windows. 

Two uranium hunters were based here, a 
Texas father and son, with a Cadillac, a jeep, 
a scintillator, a forest service map, and a trail- 
erload of grub. Father could have doubled for 
W. C. Fields. A sign read: “This is private 
property. You are welcome. Just mind your 
manners and don’t pick the flowers.” 

The water of the western slope flows to the 
Rio Grande, and I followed it down the Arroyo 
Hondo through rocky junipered walls to its 
confluence with the Great River. The junction 
of watercourses is a good place to see the river- 
gods, and I sought to summon them by tossing 
stones into the bankside mud—the deep pri- 
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meval ooze which acknowledged my offerings 
with a pluppity sound of thanks. 

After supper I walked on a dirt road in the 
twilight, through a gate and into a field, with 
towering trees and Taos Mountain on one side 
and the Taos plain falling away on the other, 
clear to the Ranchos and the ranges beyond. I 
was rapt, remembering that four hundred 
years of history had passed by here, was quiet, 
hearing the whisper of ghosts around me, was 
content to be one link in an endless chain. 

Everywhere I went the new edition of the 
New Mexico State Guide was open on the seat 
beside me, full of facts and photos and a 
minimum of misleading information. I never 
could find the church of San Miguel del Bade 
as described, or it must have been stuccoed 
over what the book said was stone, but the 
side-trip brought an even greater reward. 

I had been earlier in Las Vegas, having come 
over the Sangres from Taos, through the Peni- 
tente villages of Picuris and Mora, traversing 
a high back country of few people and no 
people, of drizzle and shower and cloud-piled 
skies, past fields of corn and flowers and 
heavenly bluebirds, over the haunted route of 
Coronado, Armijo, and Los Tejanos, of Gregg 
and Kearny; and in the station there had seen 
mixed Santa Fe trains, none of which had 
quickened my pulse—cars, crews, passengers, 
all ordinary. 

And then on this detour, having crossed the 
Pecos and reached the tiny station of Ribera, 


I saw a wondrous sight: the westbound Super 


Chief drawn up on a siding. That meant only 


one thing: its eastbound counterpart was due, 
and O Lord! there it was, coming round the 
turn, the long snake of silver Pullmans drawn 
by the monstrous red and yellow double diesel, 
pulling, pulling, with deep-throated, smoking 
exhausts, horning once for the passing, the 
engineer riding high on his throne, his gloved 
hand raised slightly in response to my enthusi- 
astic wave, there at that orgasmic moment of 
midway meeting; and to crown it all, sight 
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of an old friend, the Pullman car Coconino 
Princess, on which I had ridden before, coupled 
between Pine Meadow and Rega! Junction, as 
fair a vision as these eyes have ever seen. 

The westbound train gathered speed slowly 
and I lingered alongside it for several miles, 
its pony trucks clickety-clicking over the rail- 
points, until finally it pulled away from me, 
approaching Glorietta Pass and the descent to 
Las Vegas and Lamy. All through my lifetime, 
from the year of my birth, I had ridden over 
that same rail route, and now I knew that I 
would never ride that way again, preferring 
henceforth to go either by air or by auto. The 
engineer waved as I turned off to Pecos Pueblo, 
an ancient ruin abandoned in 1838 and now a 
state monument. 

Rain began to fall again, darkening the red 
soil and the green pifions, and I got soaked 
while dashing in and out of the ruins of the 
church, which is dedicated to the same lady as 
my home town—Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de los 
Angeles. Without planning it I found myself 
traversing Pecos Village and once again follow- 
ing a river to its headwaters, while the car 
radio transmitted such sentimental songs as to 
make me long to learn the guitar—songs with 
apparently no other words than corazon, amor, 
alma, y mujer. Well, what else is there? Libros. 
I had not realized that this fabled river rises in 
the Sangres, and I preferred the mountain 
aspect of the stream, lined with a Cistercian 
monastery and a State Fish Hatchery and the 
strange modern hacienda of Arnold B. Fried- 
man, to the lower Pecos country of Billy the 
Kid and worse. 

This search for the source is a philosophical 
urge, as well as physiographical, a blind going 
upward to the beginning of things, while the 
world narrows in and all else is eliminated. This 
focus on the basic elements is purifying, thera- 
peutic, electrifying, and this way of recharg- 
ing by stripping away is a dedicatory one, well 


suited to this Angeleno who lives ordinarily in 
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the midst of multiplicity. Such were my 
thoughts up where the Pecos rises. 

The day's showers had been only a prelude 
to the storm I saw gathering overhead, and so 
I reluctantly wheeled around at the first pos- 
sible point. It was the yard of a Justice of the 
Peace, who had thoughtfully provided his front 
porch with a bed, though sans mattress. A long 
way from the neoned wedding chapels of the 
Lower Sonoran. The cloudburst came as I 
regained Pecos Village, and the world disap- 
peared behind a curtain of water, then just as 
quickly the clouds broke and the blueness of 
the sky made the eyes ache. 

Sum it up. The spirit of religion, the sense 
of layered history, the enormous beauty of 
landscape under the blue and white sky and the 
starry darkness, a land of many-cultured rich- 
ness lived in for at least a millenium and yet 
still sparsely peopled—these are some of the 
essences that northern New Mexico holds for 
me and which I find nowhere else on earth. 
Land of enchantment, land of nourishment, 
land of many good returns. 


rast of the Sandias the road runs north to 
Golden and Madrid. What's in a name? Much 
—especially if the name is foreign and musical. 
When asked for the most musical words in 
English, regardless of meaning, a foreigner 
replied “cellar door.” Thus the Sandias, to one 
ignorant of Spanish. The Watermelon Moun- 
tains? Well, yes, as long as the mind doesn’t 


visualize the seedy fruit. 


The Sandia Mountains. How different they 


appear when seen from the east, dark green 
and wooded all the way up, humped like a 
whale, without the bare face they present to 
Albuquerqueans. Southernmost of their sacred 
peaks, the range was called Turtle Mountain 
by the Pueblos. The turnoff to the crest was 
alluring, but I had miles to go before I parked, 
and the compass pointed north. Golden? 
Hardly. Madrid? A company coal town, obvi- 
ously misnamed. The beauty of this lonely 
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route lay in the pifion forest, and in the clouds 
that were beginning to cap the sky. 

For it was another summer, and the daily 
thundershowers had begun. I was free of desk 
and phone and daily mail, and the people to 
whom must be given, if one wishes to get. I 
had gained New Mexico again with empty 
reservoirs, a week's prospect of pure isolation 
from the usual and a return home brimful of 
beauty. 

At Cerrillos I came to an unexpected cross- 
ing of the railroad, the main line of the Santa 
Fe, and on a hunch I turned off and cruised 
through the village. I stopped by a group of 
natives on the porch of the grocery. “Any 
trains due?” I asked, briskly. Whereupon one 
of them lurched toward me, preceded by his 
boozy breath. “My friend,” he pronounced, 
“there passes here one train every half hour,” 
and he staggered back to his fellows. They 
laughed, as I drove on, crossed the tracks, and 
reconnoitered, Not a sound or sign of life, 
only shining rails. Then I spied a lank sack 
hanging from the trackside hook, and a car 
parked alongside, with a woman sleeping in it. 
The mail train was due. I waited, and pretty 
soon heard the low hum of an approaching 
diesel. A full five minutes passed before it 
burst round the curve, heading northeast to 
Lamy and Las Vegas, and bore down on the 
station with overriding urgency. The Super 
Chief, no less. The sack was hooked in, and an 
equally thin one thrown off. The silver vision 
passed. Toroweap, Tierra Amarilla, Cloudcroft, 
but this time my Princess was coupled else- 
where. The woman got out, picked up the sack, 
drove off. I had witnessed the postmistress of 
Cerrillos at work. 

I paid my first visit to the Museum on the 
outskirts of Santa Fe, and saw an exhibition of 
contemporary arts and crafts of great beauty; 
silver and wood, curquoise and wool, the ele- 
ments worked by hand with loving skill, the 
objects displayed in imaginative ways, to give 
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one of the best museum experiences I have ever 
had. 

City of the Holy Faith, huddle of abodes, 
cottonwooded, pifioned, ringed by ranges with 
ringing names: the Sangre de Cristos, the 
Sandias, the Jemez. Day’s end and the moun- 
tains were blue black; again a lone rabbit, this 
time a big-eared jack, nibbling and sniffing his 
way across the somnolent landscape, as I looked 
north to the last light on Truchas, knowing 
that the morrow would find me on upland 
slopes. 

The morrow was Sunday, and I saw people 
in their best, as once again I left the highway 
and took a dirt road to Chimayé and beyond, 
a gentle climb against the flow of water, past 
fields and flowers and burdened orchards. 
’ cried the children, from 
where they crouched by the roadside, holding 
out handfuls of the little red fruit. 

All the beautiful choices were mine, whether 


“Cherries, cherries,’ 


to seek the fabled santos in the Santuario of 
Chimayé, or to see the Valley of Cordova, 
where Joseph Krumgold made And Now 
Miguel, that almost unbearably beautiful doc- 
umentary film of sheepherding and a small 
boy’s dream. One must always choose among 
several, and Truchas was my choice, an ancient 
village lying exposed on a hogback, inanimate 
on this Sunday morning, yet eternally alive, as 
the ghost towns of Arizona are not. Metals were 
not the reason for Truchas’ naked site. The vil- 
lagers built there originally for defense against 
their enemies, descending to the fields, or driv- 
ing their sheep to mountain meadows. 

I stopped and read in the guidebook: “In 
March 1772 an archive records the request of 
the villagers for twelve muskets and powder 
and protection from the Comanche. (Request 
denied). The walls of the adobe houses here are 
unusually thick (Truchas is a very cold place 
in winter). On a clear day are visible the La 
Plata Mountains 150 miles away in Southern 
Colorado; and Mt. Taylor, 150 miles south of 


west. 
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It was not quite that clear. 
I crawled along the spinal street, seeing a 
crocheted peacock in a window, potted gera- 


niums everywhere, a rainbow painted wall and 
matching eaves (someone was crazy for color), 
stacked woodpiles, and I breathed pifion smoke 
from cooking stoves. 

At the general store I threaded a knot of 
black-garbed elders (no drunkenness here, but 
serious talk, of agua and mujeres and caballos, 
my ears told me) and browsed the merchan- 
dise, while drinking a 7-Up. Denim, gingham, 
leather, and straw were some of the staples 
my fingers felt, as I inhaled the dry-goods 
smell common to J. W. Robinson, Selfridge’s, 
La Belle Jardiniére, or wherever on earth. 

Once again choice was necessary, and I bore 
north over piney slopes, instead of climbing 
higher toward the Truchas Peaks and the next 
highest point in New Mexico (Wheeler Peak, 
13,151 feet; North Truchas Peak, 13,110 
feet). I came at last to the cor cordium of 
Spanish New Mexico, the ancient village of 
Las Trampas. It was noon and the priest had 
locked the church and gone to lunch. So had 
everyone. The pueblo-like plaza was deserted, 
except for a car with Montana plates, but I 
could feel eyes on me, as I prowled around the 
classic church of Santo Tomas del Rio de las 
Trampas, coming on a store of wooden crosses 
piled against the rear wall, evidence that this 
was indeed deep penitente country. At the 
front corner hung the only remaining bell, 
named Gracia because of its gentle tone—and 
this I verified with steady strokes of my 
strongest finger. 

Leaving the village and descending toward 
Pefiasco on the Rio Pueblo, I met a rodeo of 
pickup trucks and young men in white shirts, 
and a short distance beyond I saw a girl in a red 
dress disappearing through the pifions. 

Entering Taos I got another sense of eternals 
from sight of my old watermelon truck, parked 
in the same place alongside the acequia, but 
honestly I cannot say the boy was reading. He 
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must have finished the book and taken up 
something else. 

And here, too, was the ubiquitous smell of 
burning pifion, recalling Peattie’s words in his 
book on trees: “They say that those who, like 
Kit Carson, had once known the bells, the 
women and the pinyon smoke of Taos could 
never stay away—come Kiowa, come Sioux, 
come Kansas blizzard or calabozo.” 

El Crepusculo carried news of the death in 
San Diego of Bert Phillips, one of Taos’ found- 
ing artists, and of the visit of Frieda Law 
rence’s daughter Barbara while Frieda’s husband 
Angie was in Italy. | found Frieda in the house 
on the plain at El Prado, thanks to the direc- 
tions of Joe Montoya’s son at the family service 
station, where he was being aided by a swarm 
of boys, each of whom performed one auto- 
motive chore in slow motion, a pleasant change 
from metropolitan “minute men” service. I 
had not seen Frieda in five years, and found her 
still a fountain of friendly vitality. If Swift 
and Pope and the other bachelor misanthropes 
could have known a woman like Frieda, English 
literature would have been different, in the way 


it differed through what she gave Lawrence; 


and as we sat over tea and biscuits and spun 
the thread of talk clear back to the fateful 
day she first saw him in flannels and blazer and 


red beard, launching cockleshell boats for her 
children, I knew that this was basic to all 
literary history, that literature is made by men 
and women, a fact best understood by French 
critics. 


souTH of Eagle Nest, State Highway 38 takes 
off to the east, giving promise, on the map, of 
a graded road over the mountains to Mora. 
The promise was not kept. What appeared on 
paper to be a beautiful back road was actually 
a deteriorating set of ruts, suited only to truck 
or jeep. I was driving a Chevrolet coupé, albeit 
a powerful eight-cylinder job, and with the 
automatic transmission which, contrary to 


popular belief, is excellent for slow driving 
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over wretched roads, because of the uniform 
flow of power that can be maintained down to 
standstill and start again. And the car was 
high-bedded enough to clear the boulders; so 
it went, but just. 

The road began alluringly enough along the 
adobe edges of sloping meadows. Still I had an 
eye on the sky. It was beginning to pile up 
with clouds that would break with rain before 
the day was ended, and I didn’t want to be on 
‘dobe when they did. 

There was no sign of life, even at the occa- 
sional ranches. The highway markers were 
rusted and illegible, and there was an increas- 
ing number of trancas, gated fences, requiring 
all my strength to manipulate. My eyes lifted 
to the blue mesa toward which the road 
climbed. Black Lake lay to the right, a natural 
ciénaga edged with deep grass and herds of 
fattening Herefords. This was the last place 
to turn back, but I did not know it, and 
pressed on ignorantly past the point of no 
return. 

Suddenly the road narrowed and grew 
rockier. I drove at five miles an hour, grunt- 
ing and sweating, in shorts and sneakers, thank- 
ful that my arms were stronger than my fore- 
sight, and really very happy not to be on Wil- 
shire Boulevard. My comfort was a fresh set 
of tire tracks; otherwise I would not have 
known which choice to make when the road 
forked, as it did again and again. 

Gaining the mesa at last I paused and looked 
back to the northernmost Sangres in the dis- 
tance—Wheeler, Pueblo, and Lobos peaks, 
those bare “cloud-capp’d towers”—wondering 
how long I had before the rain came, and if 
there were caliche ahead, then turned my back 
on ‘em and resumed my forward motion. The 
“road” rutted rockily through ponderosas and 
Engelmanns, then turned into a bouldered 
trough, down which I caromed toward what 
the map called Coyote Creek. It seemed to flow 
into the Guadalupita Valley, eventually to 
Mora and what, by contrast, would be civiliza- 
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tion. This was the very opposite of the experi- 
ence of seeking the headwaters of the Pecos and 
the Hondo: I longed to leave the headwaters, 
my muscles rigid under the hot flow of sweat, 
compelled to control my desire to hurry and 
beat the rain, and instead to crawl, bump, 
bounce, creep, and slither, holding horsepower 
and heartbeat in check. It had rained the day 
before, and the road was pooled and treacher- 
ous. And the flowers that bloom in the summer 
tra la got only sidelong looks from this scion 
of an old horticultural family. ;Que lastima! 

Then the trough tossed me into a clearing— 
a sawmill, with promise of human beings, of 
whom I had not seen one since Eagle Nest three 
hours before. It was a big establishment, with 
many sheds and cabins and parked trucks, and 
piles of trimmings. But no saw buzzed. No 
voice spoke. There was no stock-pile of logs. 

Nada. Nadi. Ninguno. En ninguna parte. 
The quintessence of nothingness. God, but it 
was eerie, like something out of Poe or Mel- 
ville. I whistled. Echo answered. The tracks 
ended at still another fenced gate, leading to 
a ford over the creek. I parked and went around 
and faced a sign, and read, ABSOLUTELY NO 
TRESPASSING. Too late. I had already tres- 
passed. Was this Highway 38, a public 
thoroughfare of the sovereign state of New 
Mexico, or was it a private road of the wood- 
cutters? Had I taken a wrong turn up on the 
mesa? 

And then I smelled and saw smoke, coming 
from a cabin chimney at the far end of the 
clearing. I trudged over spongy sawdust earth 
and called Holla! Two heads popped out of 
two windows, like boxed jacks, one red, one 
black. Grown boys, they belonged to, their 
mouths full of food, their eyes of astonishment. 

“Where am I?” I asked. “Can I get out?” 

They laughed and came outdoors. El Rojo 
was an Anglo, El Moro a hijo de pais who had 
stumps for hands. 

This is the sawmill of the Ortega Brothers,” 
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said Red, and Blackie added, “Where you 
from?” 

“From Eagle Nest, Black Lake, and down 
the road to hell,” I replied. 

Again they laughed. “The worst is over,” 
they assured me. 

“Through the gate to Mora?” 

“Sure, but don’t be in a hurry. Those rocks 
are hungry.” 

“Where is everyone?” I asked. 

“Logging. We just brought in a load and 
stopped for lunch.” 

“T have sweat the hunger out of me,” I said. 

“Where do you live?” they asked. 

“In the City of Angels,” I replied, “and I 
bring you blessings from Nuestra Sefiora.” 

They 
thinking perhaps I was a priest, garbed for a 
swim, and as I went back to my car, I heard 


crossed themselves automatically, 


them banging around in their cabin, whooping 
like Indians. 

“The worst is over” was a way of speaking. 
The “road” forded and reforded Coyote Creek 
(a lovely stream under other conditions), 
shelving high along the bank on one side and 
then the other, rain-pooled, rocky, ribbon- 


narrow, dropping me fast with thunder at my 
back, and the only good omen a flight of blue 
birds across the very hood of the car. 


The canyon kept widening, however, and 
the flow of sweat had slackened, my muscles 
relaxed, and I came at last to an angel—a 
woman in a white dress who vanished into her 
cabin as I drove up. In the window was the 
face of her daughter, who spoke sweetly in 
the grave manner of the country, when I asked 
her where I was. 

“Guadalupita Valley,” she said. “You bring 
rain with you. Gracias, sefior.”” 

“The road is better?” 

“Truly a fine road hereafter.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” I said, as if she 
were personally responsible for this engineer- 
ing miracle. 

Shortly thereafter I turned off the road for 
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a drive of cattle, headed for the high summer 
pastures, and | marveled at the working horses 
and their riders, Anglos all, with unfriendly 
eyes. 

The rain caught up with me as I reached 
Guadalupita store and stopped to drink a cold 
bottle of soda pop, utterly relaxed as the fall 
turned to hail, then back to rain and finally 
to drip, cool on my hot skin. I snapped on the 
car radio and it crackled hopelessly with static. 

At village edge I picked up a one-legged 
man, who raised a stick to stop me, and 
took him along my way to Mora. His name 
was Jesus Dorado, aged sixty-seven, bachelor, 
native of the valley, grower of pinto beans. 
Almost toothless, unshaven, dirty-overalled 
and smelly, Sefior Dorado was essentially a 
gentleman, affable, informed as to the history 
and topography of the region, almost urbane, 
a representative spokesman for the land in 
his time. And he was amazed that I had come 
over that wild road in a city car. 

The valley continued to widen as we neared 
Mora. West northwest the triple peaks of 
Truchas formed the horizon. Beyond the east- 
ern hills lay plains and rivers, the Ozarks, the 
Appalachians—pallid country, all of it. My 
compass swung west southwest. 

I had not liked Mora on my first visit, and 
I liked it even less this time, sensing there a 
focus of evil forces, personified by a horseman 
leading another horse, an Anglo of such 
debauched visage as to chill my blood. 

Rolling down the road to Vegas I had an 
exciting glimpse of an all but naked girl in 
a roadside acequia, and 1 thought of Frank 
Waters’ People of the Valley, laid in this very 
region, with its beautiful episode of Maria and 
the soldier at the pool; and I was uncertain as 
to which is the more memorable and lasting, 
literature or life. 

Another day I lunched with Waters at Los 
Alamos, where he too serves the University of 
California, as information officer, and I sensed 


no dichotomy between the man and his work, 
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as is the case in writers of lesser craft and 
character. 

Flying back to Albuquerque in a Carco 
Beechcraft, I experienced a feeling of flight 
not possible in a large plane. We blew off The 
Hill’s landing strip like a leaf in the wind, and 
floated out over the valley of the Rio Grande, 
as the mesa fell away steeply beneath us. I sat 
alongside the pilot, three other passengers in 
the seat behind us, and he pointed out the 
pueblos as we passed over them, following the 
serpentine source of life, matrix of New Mexi- 
can history and culture, fed by snow and 
spring, the grand configuration now visible in 
a glance, comprehensible in its symbiotic parts, 
once seen all snowy frozen on a flight in winter, 
then as a golden belt of cottonwoods in No- 
vember, and now green green, summer green, 
on this last river flight, under an immensity of 
clouds which left shadows on the earth. 

Rain and the Beechcraft fell together on the 
airport at Albuquerque, and I stood around on 


the edge of the cool curtain while waiting for 
a westbound plane. Belted down in TWA’s 
Flight 82, then circling north over the city, I 


had a last sight of the Sandias and a final good 
omen, not one but two perfect rainbows— 
circo iris, arcobaleno, arc-en-ciel, regenbogen, 
rainbow, take your choice, all beautiful, all 
blessed—-arching from Bernalillo to where 
Highway 66 breached the range. 

It was a turbulent flight, too rough to serve 
food and drink, and I buckled down and read 
the society page of the Santa Fe New Mexican, 
able to absorb only the frothiest of prose. 

Phoenix was hot, windy, sandy. I stayed 
belted in the plane. 

Approaching the Colorado, we overtook the 
high brown front of the sandstorm, and then 
saw the river at Blythe, looped like silver on 
the dark body of earth, while the western sky 
gave the day angry ending, symbolic of the 
struggle between the states for the Southwest's 
most precious element. The land beneath me 
was California. 
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Hunting in the Old South 


CLARENCE GOHDES 


IN THE THIRTY YEARS prior to 1860 the South 
provided the best place in the United States 
to enjoy a hunt in true sportsman’s style. 

The reasons for southern pre-eminence are 
simple enough. In the first place, the section 
had a marked advantage when comp:.ed with 
the older northern states in including a vast 
region of coastal and river swamp plus an 
extensive mountainous area which provided 
the best sort of cover for game. Then, too, 
it embraced the chief wintering ground in 
the country for migratory wildfowl, and it 
had a relatively thin population. Above all, 
the section could justly claim at the top of 
its social ladder the largest group of rural resi- 
dents in the United States who were possessed 
of both wealth and leisure. 

Although long before 1860 sportsmen above 
the level of pothunters were repeating Horace 
Greeley’s advice to go West, nevertheless the 
connoisseurs recognized the eminence of the 
South. For example, an English authority on 
American hunting, Captain Flack, in 1866 
stated his opinion that prior to the war the 
southern planters indulged “more than any 
other Americans in the wild sports of the 
forest and prairie,” and Frank Forester (Henry 
William Herbert), the foremost authority on 
hunting during the 1850's, dedicated his chief 
work, on The Field Sports of the United States, 
to Colonel Wade Hampton of South Carolina 
as a “tribute of homage to the First Sportsman 
in the land.” Furthermore, in his description 
of deer hunting in the United States Forester 


declared: 
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In order . . . to enjoy Deer-huntiny in any- 
thing like perfection—for, after all, here, to 
the Northward, it is practiced ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, as it is in the West— 
I had almost said altogether—as a means of 
obtaining venison, and not for sport’s sake— 
we must go into Virginia, into the Carolinas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. There we find the 
gentlemen of the land, not pent up in cities, 
but dwelling on their estates; there we find 
hunters, par amours, if I may so express my- 
self, and packs of hounds maintained regu- 
larly, and hunted with all legitimate accom- 
paniments of well-blown bugle and _ well- 
whooped halloo; with mounted cavaliers, fear- 
lessly riding through brush, through briar, 
over flood, over mire . . . as desperately, for the 
first blood, or the kill, as they do in old Eng- 
land, in Leicester or Northampton, to the 
Quorn hounds, or the Squire’s lady pack. This 
is the sport, par excellence. 


That Forester knew what he was talking 
about cannot be questioned, for he had been 
brought up as the younger son of a fine old 
English sporting family, and was an ardent 
enthusiast long before he sailed for New York. 
One may even call upon folklore to attest to 
the merits of hunting in the Old South by 
reminding the reader that the outstanding 
hunter in American legend was a southerner— 
Daniel Boone. And Davy Crockett may be 
thrown into the bargain. 

There is a possibility that something of the 
reputation for hospitality which the South 
acquired was due to the royal entertainment 
provided visiting sportsmen during their fre- 
quent sojourns in the section for the purpose 
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of chasing the fox or the deer. There is no 
need for surprise in stumbling upon the record 
of old-fashioned hunting societies like the 
Camden Hunting Club of Georgia, estab- 
lished in 1827, whose members rode out in 
official uniform, scarlet coats, and whose rules 
and regulations included the following: 


Any member who shall fire at a deer less than 
forty yards distant and shall not it or &ill, 
when the opportunity is fair, shall be fined. 
No deer shall be considered hit unless Ailled, 
or unless hlood seen. 


Neighboring clubs often vied with each other, 
the losers paying the costs of a sumptuous din- 
ner with wines or a barbecue with brandy or 
whiskey. 

Though the South could boast of its gentle- 
man hunters like Wade Hampton, it had 
devotees of the sport all down the line of its 
social ranks. The small farmer, the frontiers- 
man, the poor white—and frequently the 
Negro —all were hunters, for, as Audubon 
remarked of the Kentuckians known to him, 
their guns were often “the means of providing 
their subsistence” and “the source of their 


principal sports and pleasures.” Important, 
too, were the professionals who supplied the 
meat markets of the towns and cities. In 
Texas during the 1850's one received a dollar 
for a ‘‘good fat buck’s haunch,” the same price 
for a turkey cock, fifty cents for a hen turkey 
or a small haunch of doe venison, while grouse, 
wild ducks, or widgeons brought a quarter 
apiece. 

Though deer and bear provided the chief 
big-game sport, and wild cat or “panther” 
or wolf hunting was fairly common in many 
localities long after 1860, just before the war 
there seems to have been an occasional buffalo 
in the wilder parts of Kentucky. But most 
of the few that remained were in gentlemen’s 
parks and wore bells around their necks. The 


Southwest, of course, provided game more 


commonly associated with the region far 
beyond the Mississippi River, and a few elk 
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were still to be found in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana. There is a pretty authentic 
record of a gigantic one killed near Roundway 
Bayou, Louisiana, during the period — gross 
weight 704 pounds, length from tip of the 
nose to the hinder hoof eleven feet, and height 
at the withers sixteen hands. 

in 1857 a Philadelphia expert expressed the 
opinion that the best quail shooting known to 
him was to be found in the neighborhood of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, where a good marksman 
could bag a hundred in one day. Doubtless the 
professionals, who trapped the birds in great 
cylindrical nets by “driving” them with the 
use of horses, often beat that record, if one 
can judge by the numerous crates of live quail 
sent to the city markets. In the 1840's a deter- 
mined turkey-hunter, like Edgar Allan Poe’s 
friend, Philip Pendleton Cooke, might man- 
age to bag twenty or more of the big birds per 
season in or near the Shenandoah Valley, but 
in the central part of Virginia sportsmen 
usually found that they were “so very wild 
that little or no inducement was offered to 
hunt them.’ 


All were agreed that turkeys 
were to be found in “some abundance” in the 
wilder portions of Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, and in 
certain oases in the other southern states. 
When the railroads issued hunting and fishing 
guides to encourage travel during the 1870's, 
turkeys, along with deer and bear, were fea- 
tured for most of the southern region. 

With a Negro to hold a fire-pan one could 
sometimes obtain as many as a hundred wood- 
cocks during a single night in parts of Louisi- 
ana, but near Charleston, South Carolina, with 
more orthodox methods five or six brace were 
thought to be a very good bag. In St. Tam- 
many Parish, Louisiana, the Creoles were espe- 
cially devoted to a small bird called the 
grussée, and pothunters there and elsewhere 
regularly pursued magnolia birds, robins, or 
other feathered creatures now on the songbird 
list. Cranes and swans were pretty generally 
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shot along with ducks and geese, and wild 
pigeons were still plentiful in numerous areas, 
especially, it seems, in Kentucky and Ala- 
bama. 

Of course, long before the War Between 
the States many a southern locality was prac- 
tically barren of good hunting. Even in the 
eighteenth century, the diaries of William 
Byrd disclose, the deer had disappeared from 
the area near Westover, Virginia, and when 
venison was brought eastward from a remoter 
plantation that gentleman considered it a treat 
sufficiently worthy to be sent on to the gov- 
ernor in Williamsburg. Byrd records the bad 
luck which occasionally attended quail shooting 
upon his home property, but seems to have 
been fairly regularly supplied with blue- 
winged teal. According to his latest journal, 
however, pigeon seems to have been the chief 
substitute for blue-wing—and possibly that 
was of the passenger variety. The scarcity of 
deer in parts of Virginia and the Carolinas 
was apparently a matter of considerable con- 
cern even in Colonial times, for among the 
earliest game laws of the region there are a 
number which deal with a closed season. 


AS EVERYBODY KNOWS, effective legislation on 
hunting has been a very recent item in the 
legal history of our states, and as a conse- 
quence there is a common belief that prior to 
1860 there were no game laws at all. Such is 
not the case. For example, in 1699 the statutes 
of Virginia made it illegal to kill or buy from 
the Indians a deer between the first of Feb- 
ruary and the last of July, the fine being five 
hundred pounds of tobacco, or thirty lashes 
if the offender was a slave. In those days one- 
half of the tobacco fine went to the local 
church, the other to the informer whose testi- 
mony secured the conviction. In 1734, the 
closed season on deer ran from the first of 
January to the last of August; but various 
modifications were made, and exceptions, too, 


for the revised statutes exempted the area west 
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of the mountains and allowed the frontier resi- 
dents to kill for food at any time. In 1860 the 
season was closed from January 15 to July 15, 
and the fine for a violation was set at ten dol- 
lars. Tame deer with a bell or collar were pro- 
tected, but one was allowed to hunt in his own 
private park at any time. As for wildfowl, 
long before 1860 Virginia law forbade shoot- 
ing from boats or floats after sundown, private 
marshes excepted. There was, moreover, to be 
no fowling with “any gun which cannot be 
conveniently discharged from the shoulder at 
arm’s length without a rest.” 

In North Carolina in 1735 the closed sea- 
son on deer extended from February 15 to July 
15, with a fine of five pounds for a violation. 
Ten years later the act was amended so as to 
make the fine applicable to the mere possessor 
of venison or of green hides during the closed 
season. No one was permitted to pursue game 
in the “King’s Waste” within the province 
unless he could show that he had planted and 
tended five thousand hills of corn, spaced five 
feet apart, in the county in which he proposed 
to hunt. By the 1850's the deer were protected 
from February 20 to August 15, but anyone 
was allowed to hunt on his own property at 
any time. 

Most of the southern states, however, seem 
to have had no closed season at all; yet there 
is reason to believe that there were gentlemen's 
agreements to refrain from hunting in certain 
favorite resorts until a specified day had 
arrived. There were also special regulations 
such as the act passed by the legislature of 
Texas in 1860 which protected quail on the 
Island of Galveston for two years, the season 
thereafter to be closed between March 1 and 
September 1. 

The hunting laws most prevalent in the 
Old South dealt with fire-hunting and tres- 
passing. Probably the most unusual penalty 
in the history of American game legislation 


dealt with the former, and was passed by the 
solons of North Carolina in 1777: 
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Whereas, many persons under pretence of 
hunting for deer in the night by Fire Light, 
kill Horses and Cattle to the prejudice of the 
owners thereof. 

Be it therefore Enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of North Carolina, and 
by the authority of the same, that if any per- 
son or persons shall be discovered hunting in 
the woods with a gun in the night time by 
Fire Light, such person or persons so offending 
shall upon conviction thereof, by the proof of 
one credible witness, before any justice of the 
peace in the County where the offence was 
committed, be compelled to go into the service 
of the United States, and there serve as a 
Continental soldier for the space of three 
years.... 


If an offender could secure the service of 
an able-bodied substitute, judgment was 
acquitted. An offending slave received thirty- 
nine lashes, and the informer was given his 
gun as a reward, Of course, later, there were 
laws forbidding a slave's possessing or using 
a gun, just as there were, earlier, acts to pre- 
vent the use of firearms by the Indians; but, 
nevertheless, trusted Negroes seem to have 
been sent out to add to the supply of meat. 

Next to fire-hunting and trespassing, boun- 
ties for wolves and other pests probably elicited 
the largest number of laws dealing with hunt- 
ing. In 1790 in Virginia every free male who 
was tithable was ordered to bring in a certain 
number of the scalps of crows and squirrels. 
Earlier, in 1669, an attempt was made to force 
the so-called “tributary” Indians to kill off 
wolves. It was decided that there were 725 
hunters or bowmen in the various “tributary” 
villages, and these were assessed 145 wolves 
per year. This attempt soon failed of its pur- 
pose, and the Indians instead were given a 
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bounty for each animal killed. All manner of 
trouble ensued, however, for the wily Indians 
used the same carcass or head to collect several 
bounties, until at length the law was revised 
so as to require a local officer to cut off the 
ears of a wolf immediately upon receiving it. 
Thereafter troubles followed upon troubles, 
because the Indians saw little reason for not 
going west to the thinly populated areas to 
kill wolves, returning eastward to claim the 
bounties. Moreover, to keep up a good supply, 
they even spared the bitch wolves. 

Wild cattle and wild hogs (other than the 
javelinas of Texas) provided not only good 
eating but good sport in many a southern state, 
and, of course, legislation was early forthcom- 
ing to protect the interests of herd owners. 
Occasionally laws were passed forbidding the 
export of skins outside the confines of a state 
or territory. North Carolina, for example, in 
1789 forbade the export of a variety of hides, 
including beaver, raccoon, and fox, but the 
area west of “Apalachian mountain” was 
exempt. From time to time during and after 
the Revolutionary War deerskins were made 
legal tender for the payment of taxes. Virginia 
for a time even attempted to collect a tax 
on certain furs which left its domains. 

A number of other types of game laws crop 
up here and there, such as the Florida statute 
of 1851 which forbade companies of more 
than five people to camp in Escambia or Santa 
Rosa counties for the purpose of hunting. 
Viewing these old laws as a whole, one gathers 
from the frequent revisions and re-enactments 
the unmistakable conviction that they were 
not obeyed. 
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My Uncle Thomas and the State of Texas 


MADELINE MEYERCORD 


ALTHOUGH my Great-Great-Uncle Thomas 
was never a figure of national importance or 
a man of wealth, he deserves a certain amount 
of public credit for a distinction even more 
remarkable in our day, perhaps, than in his. 
He was able to speak moderately about the 
state of Texas. And he could do this in spite 
of the fact that he had suffered enough through 
this capricious piece of geography to entitle 
him to the use of all the expletives at his com- 
mand. Texas had done him wrong. She had 
lured him with beckoning arms, like the sirens 
of old, and then had turned her back on his 
subsequent catastrophes. 

Well, to be accurate, perhaps it was not my 
Uncle Thomas who was lured. It was his fam- 
ily—a Scotch-Irish family by the name of 
Kennedy, living on a farm near Hillsboro, Ten- 
nessee. The song which sounded irresistibly 
sweet to their ears was not one of wealth, or 
adventure, or a chance to ride away from an 
awkward past—the tunes to which most of 
the early settlers rode into Texas. The Ken- 
nedys listened to a promise of health. Uncle 
Thomas’ brother William and his sister Eliza- 
beth had consumption, and the Kennedys 
became convinced that a change of climate 
was the only thing which would improve their 
health. Whether through the press-agentry of 
the empresarios or the extravagant reports 
which filtered back from former neighbors who 
had emigrated (there has never been a notice- 
able tendency to mince words when describing 
this region), they made up their minds to sell 
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their high green fields in Tennessee and move 
to Texas. All the Kennedys so decided, that is, 
except two. The oldest brother, John, though 
he may have shared the general enthusiasm, 
was forced to stay in Tennessee because his 
wife refused to budge. And Thomas, when the 
pioneering spirit struck his family, was visiting 
an uncle in Kentucky. 

Now, Thomas may have been as eager to 
go to the new land as anybody, but when his 
brother William wrote him to come home he 
failed to answer the letter, and William had to 
write again. This second letter, written in the 
spring of 1835, has come down through the 
family to me. In it William said, 


We are in health as when you saw us last. Eliza- 
beth has consumption, as myself. Mother wants 
to sell the place and wants you here. I will go 
if live and able, for I believe that to be a healthy 
place. Come home and go to Texas with us. 
There are many going. 


Thomas’ brother-in-law, J. A. Rutherford, 
added a rather peremptory note on the back 
of William’s letter: 


I suppose you never got William’s first letter. 
This is his second letter. He wishes you to come 
and go with him to Texas, for he says he has 
no hopes of getting well if he stays here much 
longer. He has no reliance in anything except 
a change of climate. Your mother, I think, is 
determined to go and is wanting to sell the land 
immediately. John Kennedy's wife won't go. 
I am not sure but that 15 or 20 families will go 
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from this neighborhood, say generally in 
waggons. | wrote to you that we all expected to 
start the last of September for Texas. I insist 


that you come instantaneously. 


Right there Uncle Thomas may have been 
minded to use strong language about the tempt- 
. if he had 


received William's first letter and deliberately 


ing, tantalizing land of the Tejas.. 


neglected to answer it. It is quite likely, of 
course, that the letter was simply lost in the 
mail. But, on the other hand, Uncle Thomas 
could have been having such a fine time where 
he was that he hated to leave. Uncle Thomas 
was a bachelor—family tradition says that he 
was six feet tall and that his hair was the 
“color of honey candy.” He was an accom- 
plished musician—he gave singing lessons to 
the “young, pretty girls” of Tennessee. Who 
could blame Uncle Thomas if he had ignored 
William's letter and expressed among his 
friends (and pupils!) a decided lack of enthu- 
siasm for Texas and emigration thereto? How- 
ever—let us be fair—he left no record of any 
such feelings, and he did go back to his fam- 
ily and make the trip to Texas with them, 
leaving the pretty girls behind. 

Chis brings up an interesting point about 
the Scotch-Irish, who formed such a solid 
though unspectacular stratum of society in the 
colonization of Texas. They produced few bril- 
liant statesmen or outstanding personalities 
(Patrick Henry and Sam Houston are excep- 
tions), but they produced even fewer outlaws 
and ne’er-do-wells. John H. McGinnis, of 
Southern Methodist University, used to say of 
them that “they stayed small, but they stayed.” 
They were deeply religious, and they had a 
stubborn sense of duty, and so they stayed. 
They also had a strong aesthetic streak. One 
reason for their “staying small” may have been 
that when their artistic inclinations came in 
conflict with their sense of duty—as was per- 
haps the case with my Uncle Thomas—duty 
won. 


Be that as it may, the Kennedy family, con- 
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sisting of Mrs. Grizel Kennedy, her three sons, 
one son-in-law, and three daughters, made the 
long journey to Texas in wagons or on horse- 
back, arriving in the fall of 1835. They settled 
on the banks of the Red River, near a tiny 
settlement which later became Clarksville. We 
have no record of their first impressions of their 
new home, but it was not long before they 
realized that the voices they had followed had 
led them to a fickle land. The rains came, the 
crops failed, and most of the family became ill 
with a local fever (probably malaria). Grizel, 
who was old, and William, who was already 
weakened by consumption, died of it. The part 
of the family that was left eventually moved 
away from the Red River to the country 
around Paris, and then to Fannin County, and 
finally to Collin County, where they settled 
northwest of McKinney, on land that the fam- 
ily still holds today. 

And why do I insist that there was some- 
thing remarkable about my Uncle Thomas? 
Well, having survived the bad crops, the fever, 
the loss of his mother and brother, as well as 
the political confusion of a land in the midst 
of revolution, he was able to write back to his 


brother John, without bitterness: 


The Lord God of Israel hath brought us thither, 
and we who remain have received no hurt as 
yet. [This was in April, 1838. Texas had had 
three years in which to do her worst. | We came 
the wateriest time in Texas we could. The 
worst time to like the country. I will leave it 
with yourself whether we have made anything 
by moving to Texas or not. Mother and Wil- 
liam should not have come. Some others have 
been unfortunate. Joseph & Alexander Duncan 
both died close by here. I say and am sure they 
were badly attended to, as the reason of their 
death. Everyone is his own doctor nearly. Those 
who have had Doctors who would keep sober 
and knew how to doctor have had fewer dif- 
ficult cases than mostly occurs in Tenn. They 
all say, and I am bound to believe it, Dissipa- 
tion, Exposure, etc., is what calls most off. I 
am actually of the opinion off from Red River 
or any River it is as healthy as in your settle- 
ment. 
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And without false optimism: “I have always 
known that Jane and you were afraid to move 
to Texas and would rather dishearten you than 
persuade.” And with a wistful humor: 


I am single. I have a good reason for it. I cannot 
find a girl that will have me. Have you any 
there who will have Tom? If I go to see you 
and your babies, as well as the young purty 
ladies of Tennessee, I think of starting this 
summer or next fall... Tell all my friends I’m 
a-coming. 


And finally—it is for this think statues 


should be erected to his memory in the public 
parks—having come to know the country in 
all its moods, and reviewing the misfortunes 
which had beset his family in what was sup- 
posed to have been a promised land, Uncle 
Thomas was able to look at the situation, accept 
it, and say, “I believe we are all becoming 
reconciled to Texas.” 

Would that the Texas-lovers and the Texas- 
haters who today insist on expressing their 
feelings in loud tones and large print across the 
world could bring themselves to do the same! 


Perhaps We Shall Never Have the Parisian Cafe 


BARRISS MILLS 


Perhaps we shall never have the Parisian café. 


Perhaps the weather or our prejudice 


Against conspicuous idleness 


Confines us to this dimly lighted room 
Of pink and baby blue 


To assimilate our caffein and our thoughts. 


It is doubtful whether the jukebox is less distracting 


Than sunlight glinting from pavements 


And the quarreling of sparrows, 


But let us make the most of a corner table 
Walled against the clatter of spoons 
And voices by the mind’s privacy. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Vil 


ture have leveled the tastes of Bear Wallow, 
Arkansas, and New York to about the same 
thing. 

The cinematic and electronic arts were do- 
ing their work only slowly until World War Il 
when two generations of Americans, male and 
female, were totally mobilized and dispersed to 
all parts of the globe. 

The corn-fed lad from Bear Wallow, whose 
idea of an actor was Randolph Scott, returned 
home with audience experience in the theaters 
of New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, Paris, Germany, and the exotic and broad- 
ening exhibits of the Orient, including the 
Balinese and the Japanese. When not regaled 
by native theater on overnight furloughs, he 
got everything from Cornell's Barretts of 
Wim pole Street to Bob Hope's jokes in camp 
via USO. 

Veterans in alarming numbers used their 
GI privileges to study drama seriously in col- 
leges. We have in mind the typical case of a 
former New Jersey taxicab driver and amateur 
boxer who saw his first show in basic training 
camp, heard about the salaries of good actors 
and, between the glamour of the stage and the 
promise of its rewards, decided to turn actor 
as soon as he got out of uniform. He is now 
one of Broadway's best-paid as well as best- 
liked character actors. 

The number of former athletes who turned 
to the stage after demobilization is consider- 
able. Pile upon this number the hundreds of 
thousands endowed with cultural or educa- 
tional sensitivity to theatrical art and dramatic 
literature and you get the large proportions of 
an actual civilian class. 

These people all hoped to make a living in 
the theater. They chose it as a vocation not to 
get rich but to express an art and keep body 
and soul together. With New York and Los 
Angeles as the only steady market centers for 
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theatrical talent, they had to disperse inland 
and put the burr of showmanship under the 
county seats. 

Besides, impresarios of movies, television, 
and Broadway would not be flattered to know 
the opinions of them held by the majority of 
these trained theater workers, who would 
rather direct The Lower Depths in Fort 
Worth than play the comic lead on Broadway 
in Three Men On a Horse, and who would not 
think they had got anywhere by landing a 
butler’s part in a TV melodrama or a three- 
week Broadway “stinker.” 

These people, who are now legion, must 
keep the theatrical pot boiling everywhere— 
if only to keep food on their own tables. In 
the aggregate they have built the inland resi- 
dent theater business into something astro- 
nomical as far as dollar volume is concerned. 
A clue is the total of the play-staging royalties 
paid by little theaters and by college and high 
school drama groups. This is quoted at $12,- 
000,000 annually, a sum larger than the com- 
bined royalties of the commercial theater on 
Broadway or the touring itinerary. Loosely 
computing royalties at around 10 per cent of 
the gross, we might figure that the inland 
playhouses do an annual box-office business of 
$120,000,000. 

Fortunately or unfortunately this tremen- 
dous economic power has not fallen into the 
hands of a single shrewd theatrical states- 
man-businessman. By the time the money is 
broken down into the contributions of thou- 
sands of play groups, it is a jangling pittance 
for each. All have, in other words, a hard time 
and a well-worn and spliced shoestring to work 
with. 

Incongruously the play groups, good and 
bad, do not appear to lack for public, which 
may number millions. Their plight is a result 
of show business’ singularly unrealistic econ- 
omy, from New York all the way to Bear 
Wallow. Ask the professionals about it and 
they will score the theatrical unions and the 
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railroads first; then the play agencies and other 
brokers of theatrical material. 


This may relieve some feelings of frustra- 


tion and assuage some vanities by placing the 
blame on scapegoats, but it is not constructive 
or helpful. The costs of things in the theater, 
despite unions, are fixed by the margin of fair 
profit for doing limited business at the risk of 
doing none at all. There is no production or 
operation within our observation at a provin- 
cial center that has been rendered uneconomic 
by union demands. The railroads, during the 
postwar period, have been 
theatrical 


indifferent to 
needs largely because theatrical 
trouping is unprofitable and they have had a 
hard enough time carrying Aunt Sue from 
Gainesville to Greenville to visit relatives. 

The Broadway theater, to which the coun- 
try has been tributary for most of its national 
existence, is less than serviceable now to the 
rest of the country and its dramatic consumer 
power. Portents point to a decrease rather than 
to an improvement toward its former signi- 
ficance. Nobody pretends any more that the 
Broadway theater belongs to the theater man. 
It is an area only for the speculator. 

Its economy, meaning ticket prices and 
weekly operating costs, is not even geared to 
the New York resident’s capacity to pay. It 
has been called an “expense account” theater, 
largely operating for well-heeled transients 
who can pay $75.00 a ticket for My Fair Lady. 
Its producers admit that Broadway is a place 
only for big hits or abysmal flops. There is no 
margin for the merely “good” show and no 
room for any consideration of dramatic litera- 
ture or stage experimentation. 

The New York press reflects commerciality 
by taking up the “off-Broadway” theater— 
which is merely comparable to a good little 
theater in Dubuque, lowa. The newspapers 
now review everything from a church group 
performing Sleep of Prisoners to arena-style 
Shakespeare, in homage to the stage as any- 
thing but a roulette table. 
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The vaster theater west of New York can- 
not rely on even those few properties that 
come through as box-office hits and literary 
achievements. The owners of such plays will 
hold them well past the point of timeliness to 
insure tours over a small area of the country 
and sale to the movies, to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of values to, say, the Little Theater of 
Tulsa, a sophisticated operation supported by 
a sophisticated community. 

Many of the problems of the real American 
theater originate in the towns and cities them- 
selves. Only these problems can be solved. It 
is to them, not to New York, that the locali- 
ties should address their best thinking. There 
are a quantity of good plays for consideration, 
from Euripides to a yearning 1957 college pro- 
fessor seeking production. There are in the 
public millions who either would enjoy seeing 
these plays or would be bored no more by them 
than by a touring company, if any, of Summer 
Girls. Any play by Shaw is better than Reclin- 
ing Figure of recent New York vintage. One 
can prefer an evening of even Hedda Gabler 
to one of Solid Gold Cadillac. lf Cadillac can- 
not be had until the movie has been worn out 
and television has had its fling at it between 
commercials for pots and pans, it is probably 
not worth doing anyway. 

The only new theaters of meaning that 
have been built in the last twenty years are 
on college campuses. There are isolated excep- 
tions of community endeavors unaffiliated with 
schools, particularly in West Texas. Some col- 
lege theaters are elaborate and quite flexible 
enough for any sort of stagecraft. Others are 
modest, but not necessarily inhibited as to 
range and production quality. 

Sizable localities are obliged to supply their 
citizenry with auditoriums. These are all-pur- 
pose affairs which will “do” for the living 
theater but also are intended for undertakers’ 
conventions and wrestling matches. They pre- 
clude development of a genuine theatrical 
culture. No theater from the Greeks to the 
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Rotarians ever has achieved anything vital 


without its 


own uncontested, unshared 


“home.” Even a community planning its 
domicile for a little theater is in the hands of 
its businessmen, who have a quirk. R. J. 
O'Donnell, a leading motion picture exhibitor 
of the Southwest, says with impatience, 
“Everybody has two businesses; his own and 
show business.” 

The average civic big shot, often bored with 
his commercial enterprise, is pleased to take a 
flyer at theater for the sake of excitement. 


His 


beautiful to behold and often amusing to the 


self-confidence on theatrical matters is 
professionals, who know that show business, 
even the exhibition of a Western movie, is an 
art and a science as well as a business. 

The 


when any construction is contemplated. Has 


civic leader becomes more assertive 
he not built factories? Does he not know more 
about it than anybody else, especially “imprac- 
tical aesthetes’’? After the committees of civic 
leaders and the architects stew for months on 
a theatrical construction project, they wind 
up with something resembling a Broadway 
theater of 1921. The producer, who must stage 
productions in this building, is knocked down 
right and left because of his “wild ideas.”” He 
ends up with a fly-loft that he doesn’t want, 
and which is a third of the building cost, and 
a small voice in the location of the pin-rail. 
He may or may not have something to say 
about the accessibility of dressing rooms and 
paint dock. 

May we insert here the feeble plaint that 
the practical men should have heeded the im- 
practical aesthetes and, possibly, the most im- 
practical of them all? The aesthetes would 
have arranged the theater the way it is to be 
used most of the time, and would have saved 
a whopping slice of the cost. Part of the sav- 
ing they would have requested back for such 
occult items as lighting equipment and light 
bridges. These would be denied, of course, but 


the space reserved in plans would enable the 
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theater to improvise until it grew up and or- 
dered a slide machine. 

Only the aesthete could tell the business- 
men that the theater for generations to come 
will have no use for realistic scenery. The stage 
framed by a proscenium arch is good only for 
imitations of Broadway—which also needs new 
theaters; and any Broadway play can be pre- 
sented better without it. For creative staging 
of anything, it is a handicap, not an aid. 

A student of the theater, who is a tiresome 
“intellectual,” can tell the banker and utility 
tycoon in charge that the realistic theater 
vanished two decades ago and endures vesti- 
gially only because the New York theaters are 
very old ones. The reason for its disappearance 
should be so obvious that even a realtor men- 
tality should be able to understand it. The 
widely and justly patronized motion picture 
has been so expert, ever since 1915, in con- 
structing Babylonian cities or incorporating 
process shots of the New York skyline that 
the three-wall, picture-frame proscenium stage 
had to give up its Belasco-type efforts at reality 
with running water and flushing commodes. 

The scholar in the drama also could have 
told the practical men that the realistic dra- 
matic stage, now outmoded, has been a minor 
part of drama’s long history. Most of the time 
the theater relied chiefly on acting and the 
eloquence or literary quality of the spoken 
word, with only symbolic reminders of the 
locale. 

The theater of both the drama and grand 
opera is returning so fast to this formula that 
any effort to resurrect the picture-frame stages 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is a 
stubborn futility. 

The theater found, or refound, its essence 
during the money-pinch of the postwar era. 
What was attempted as pure exigency soon 
proved to be aesthetically valid. Any old room 
would do for theater-in-the-round, or the 
arena-stage without scenery or many proper- 
ties. The Elizabethan type theater, an awk- 
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ward, ugly, jerry-built substitute for the 
Greco-Latin amphitheater, reappeared toward 
the start of this century to save Shakespeare 
and other pre-Restoration drama for the world. 

The needs of today’s theater are little more 
than about four hundred seats (preferably not 
the expensive theatrical kind), a view of the 
stage on three—not four—sides, a projection 
of atmospheric backdrops by lantern-slide de- 
vices, a few necessary and suggestive properties 
on the stage, atmospheric lighting subtleties 
from responsive equipmefht and a widely rang- 
ing bridge, adequate costuming, and the very 
best of acting and rhythmic direction. 

We submit that this sort of facility would 
cost a third less than any design drafted by 
a fashionable architect and considered by the 
average board of civic leaders. 

Let them remember that the despised intel- 
lectual, the theatrical scholar, the dreamy 
aesthete would settle for what he can get in 
a theater in preference to no theater at all, 
even if it costs much more than he thought 
necessary. 

While this matter of building expense does 
not encompass the whole problem of the well- 
off-Broadway theater, it takes in much of it. 

We imagine the “impractical aesthetes” 
would be equally thrifty on the rest of the 
operation. So our advice t» communities try- 
ing to take care of the really rapacious de- 
mands for living theater is to give a second 
thought to the eggheads in the business. They 
might save money and put the whole deal on 
a basis that would not be economically onerous, 


and might even be plausible. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


“peace and order of society,” and to teach the 
slaves to give “respect and obedience [to] all 
those whom God in his providence has placed 
in authority over them.” Piety, it was noted at 


slave auctions, raised the value of a slave. 
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Another instance of conflict between hu- 
man and property values appeared in the ques- 
tion of miscegenation, which was so wide- 
spread that according to the census of 1860, 
“more than a half million (about twelve per 
cent) of the colored people in the slave states 
were ‘mulattoes.’”’ This was undoubtedly an 
underestimate, since the census takers classi- 
fied people on the basis of appearance, listing 
those of dark skin as Negroes although they 
may have had some white blood. Most of the 
relationships that produced this very large 
racially mixed group involved white males 
and slave females. The men responsible in- 
cluded nonslaveholders; overseers on planta- 
tions (in the case of whom serious economic 
and social problems often arose for the plan- 
tation owners); “unmarried slaveholders and 
the young males who grew up in slaveholding 
families, some bearing the South's most dis- 
tinguished names”; and married slaveholders, 
whose relationships with their slaves, some- 
times casual and irresponsible but at other 
times deeply emotional and lasting, often 
“found their way into the courts in the form 
of divorce actions or disputes over property 
settlements.” Whatever the status of the 
white male, it was the Negro woman who 
suffered most, because of her inability to exer- 
cise choice, since she was a chattel, and be- 
cause, as Stampp points out, “the veneration 
of white womanhood combined with the dis- 
respect for Negro womanhood was a peculiar!y 
cynical application of a double standard.” 

All these and many other complexities 
which made Negro slavery, while economically 
a profitable system, a most unprofitable one 
in human terms, laid the foundation for 
troubles which survived the ‘‘peculiar institu- 
tion” itself. A study such as The Peculiar 
Institution is therefore of urgent importance 
for the understanding of the present as well 
as the past. Factors which are often regarded 


as springing from innate racial characteristics 
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may be seen, in the light of the facts adduced 
by Stampp, as rather the results of attitudes 
purposely engendered by property owners. An 
excellent example is the claim that the Negre 
is naturally “childlike.” Says Stampp: 


The most generous master, so long as he was 
determined to be a master, could be paternal 
only toward a fawning dependent; for slavery, 
by its nature, could never be a relationship be 
tween equals. Ideally it was the relationship 
between parent and child. The slave who had 
most completely lost his manhood, who had 
lost confidence in himself, who stood before 
his master with hat in hand, head slightly bent, 


was the one best suited to receive the favors 


and affections of a patriarch. The system was 
in its essence a process of infantilization—and 
the master used the most perfect products of 
the system to prove that Negroes were a child- 
like race, needing guidance and protection but 
inviting paternal love as well. 


Similarly, present emotional strains may be 
seen as carry-overs from feelings of guilt in 
the minds of fundamentally decent slave 
holders who were forced for their own sanity 
to justify what they well knew (as their let- 
ters, diaries, and wills abundantly testify) to 
be profoundly wrong. Fears for the future, 
such as the fear of racial mixture in a gen 
uinely free society, appear as inappropriate 
projections of the knowledge that the things 
feared happened with the greatest frequency 
in a completely unfree society. 

Most important of all, the study of “what 
slavery meant to the Negro and how he re- 
acted to it”’ re-enforces the lesson we are learn- 
ing from the natural and social sciences that 
“innately Negroes are, after all, only white 
men with black skins, nothing more, nothing 
less.” And this, as Stampp concludes, “gives 
a new and different meaning to the bondage 


of black men; it gives their story a relevance 


to men of all races which it never seemed to 
have before.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 


BAREFOOT AGAINST UTOPIA 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice: 
Essays of a Social Critic 
BY RUSSELL KIRK 


Regnery, Chicago $4.50 


RUSSELL KIRK’S CRUSADE against “liberalism” 
shows little sign of abating or even of moder- 
ating. Two years ago Clinton Rossiter, one of 
Kirk’s fellow-travelers in the “New Conser- 
vatism,” remarked that unfortunately Kirk 
had begun to sound like a man born one hun- 
dred and fifty years too late in the wrong 
country. Kirk’s latest book, which consists of 
twelve essays on American society and an equal 
number devoted to the sad state of “Socialist 
Britain,” should tend to confirm Rossiter’s 
worst suspicions. Truly the “New Conserva- 
tism,” like the New Republican party, has its 
difficulties. 

Nor is Kirk’s own brand of conservatism 
entirely free of self-contradiction. With be- 
coming modesty the author informs us that 
he is “an intellectual dwarf” whose only 
apology for himself is that he “was not born 
yesterday.” He feels his strength to be the 
because he is 
“mounted on the shoulders of a giant” which 
is variously called the “Christian tradition... 
Western civilization, and the wisdom of our 
ancestors.” From this lofty vantage point Kirk 
dogmatically assails dogmatism, cant, the use 
of “god-terms and devil terms” which becloud 
serious thinking, 


strength of ten, however, 


“coffee-house intellectuals” 
who are alienated from society, “defecated” 
rationality, the “leveling impulse” and a host 
of “vegetative and sensual errors of the time.” 
Much of what Kirk says about the state of 
popular culture is worth saying, but the smug- 
ness with which he proclaims ours to be a 
“sick society” and his inordinate desire to cas- 
tigate liberals for the excesses, vulgarities, and 
dislocations of the industrial way of life lead 


him to gross oversimplifications and to a dis- 


torted view of the basic issues of our times. 
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Along with Eric Voegelin, Kirk seems to 
believe that the only real dividing line in con- 
temporary politics runs between the “religious 
and philosophical transcendentalists” on the 
one side and the “liberal and totalitarian im- 
manent sectarians” on the other. But surely 
this is to confuse rather than to clarify mat- 
ters. Religious and philosophical transcend- 
entalists have been found and are found today 
on all sides of political disputes. To suggest, 
as Kirk does, that the welfare state derives 
largely from “Christian heresy” or un-Chris- 
tian envy may be convenient for the develop- 
ment of his thesis, but it is a gratuitous in- 
sult to theologians and transcendental phi- 
losophers who think otherwise. Moreover, 
such characterizations reveal most clearly the 
fatal weakness in Kirk’s dichotomy and the 
real import of his social criticism. 

For it is not “avarice” in general which Kirk 
assails in these essays. It is primarily, one 
might almost say exclusively, the “avarice of 
the proletariat” which gives him concern. As 
is perhaps befitting for a young conservative 


who seeks to exert influence in contemporary 


politics, Kirk treats “Manchester Liberalism” 
most gingerly and shies away from any direct 
criticism of the American business commu- 
nity. As far as the upper reaches of American 
society are concerned, he reminds us of Dr. 
Johnson’s adage that “‘a man is seldom more 
innocently occupied than when he is engaged 
in making money.” 

Brooks Adams, that conservative and ro- 
mantic social critic of another generation, was 
more forthright in his analysis. He recognized 
as apparently Kirk does not that businessmen 
and not intellectuals sct the tone of American 
society. If “Things” are in the saddle, as Kirk 
suggests, why blink the fact that major re- 
sponsibility for putting them there rests with 
those who, along with Kirk, want desperately 
to save “free enterprise” from the encroach- 
ments of the welfare state? It has become 
trite to remark that for good or ill ours is a 
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business civilization, but a social critic who 
studiously ignores the obvious runs the risk 
of diluting his criticism with sophistry. 

And again Kirk would be on much firmer 
ground if he could surrender the delusion that 
all our difficulties are traceable to “bad ideol- 
ogy.” In two of his essays, for example, he 
ascribes to “doctrinaire social planners” and 
“utopians” much of the blame for what he 
calls “The Altered Face of Britain” and “The 
Broken Cake of British Custom.”"* He fails to 
point out that social planning of the type 
which he condemns was preceded by almost 
two centuries of industrial development which, 
as most people are willing to concede, was 
revolutionary in its impact. But Kirk writes 
at times almost as if these developments had 
not taken place. If Kirk is to “go barefoot 
through the world” preaching against the fol- 
lies of this age, as he suggests it may be nec- 
essary for someone to do, one may be permitted 
to hope that he will find some way of show- 
ing how eighteenth-century notions of private 
property and thirteenth-century principles of 
social hierarchy can be applied to the indus- 
trial scene. 


Lloyd M. Wells 


HOT SOUTHRON BUGLES 
The Militant South 


BY JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge $5.00 


MANY wrITERS have looked into the South's 
past in quest of an answer to the question: 
What led the South to secession? But the ques- 
tion still tantalizes and the search goes on. 
Many factors have been offered as partial 
explanations: slavery, cotton consciousness, 
states’ rights, southern nationalism, to sample 
only a few. None of these completely satisfies. 
Professor Franklin has addressed himself, in 


*First published in Southwest Review, Autumn, 19535. 
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The Militant South, to the beguiling task of 
finding an acceptable answer. Deep scholarship, 
sound research, and rigorous thinking buttress 
his argument, but his conclusions, like all 
stimulating historical interpretations, are 
likely to strike sparks. 

The way of life in the Old South, says Dr. 
Franklin, spawned a spirit of bellicosity. 
Southerners, listening always to a faint sound 
of bugles provided in the romantic writings of 
such authors as Walter Scott, were quick to 
defend their personal (and finally sectional) 
honor. Steeped in an archaic code of chivalry 
which the plantation system protected, the 
“Southron” put pride of family and sense of 
honor above everything—even above the law. 
Hot tempers and hot blood blotted out reason. 

History had a lot to do with molding the 
militant South. Long a frontier area, the sec- 
tion absorbed some of the swashbuckling ag- 
gressiveness of the pioneers. From those same 
pioneers it learned the necessity of home de- 
fense, and the military spirit took firm root. 
Largely by virtue of the plantation system, 
southern gentlemen were outdoorsmen, prac- 
ticed horsemen and marksmen. The existence 
of the “peculiar institution,” which made 
most gentlemen masters of slaves, also accus- 
tomed them to command. They were leaders 
by definition. But Professor Franklin rightly 
shows that the planters were not the only ones 
who were militant in the South. His conten- 
tion is that the tradition of chivalry and of 
hasty reliance on the sword was shared also by 
the small farmers and the business class. 

The Old South became a section (a nation, 
if you will) steeped in love of individualism, 
of militarism, and of Constitutional Rights. 
Southerners were trained by the past, by in- 
clination, and by education to defend them- 
selves, their property, and their beliefs. One 
of the author's most interesting chapters deals 
with the welding of this rampant individual- 
ism into an aggressive nationalism. He con- 
cludes that by 1860 the South had gone so far 
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in resisting the real and fancied thrusts of 
northern abolitionists, publicists, and _poli- 


ticians that its native militancy prevented 
peace. War resulted, then, from the nature of 
the southern breed. 

Professor Franklin has read widely in sup- 
port of his main contention (as his admirable 
bibliography testifies) and covers the whole era 
of the Old South. But he has allowed himself 
to go overboard in stating his case. The idea 
of a warlike chivalry thundering to joust in 
the Civil War sounds better in a setting of 
Moonlight and Magnolias, and the author 
seems to have accepted the stereotype of an 
Old South made up of plantations and slaves, 
white chargers and mint juleps. Acceptance of 
this distorted picture makes it easy for him to 
progress to his discussion of the effect of the 
frontier on lawlessness in the South. Though 
there is doubtless something to the idea that 
the frontier heritage contributed to laxness 
in obeying the law, Professor Franklin might 
have discussed the effects of the frontier spirit 
in other sections. He might also have given 
more attention to the curiously legal bent of 
the southern mind. Even after becoming in- 
volved in a revolution, the southern conscience 
still wrestled with the question of legality. 

In his fine survey of “Militant Expansion- 
ism,” the author suggests that “Manifest Des- 
tiny” had wider appeal in the South than in 
other parts of the nation—a point open to 
debate. Another point for argument is the 
assertion (p. 95) that “there seems to be no 
doubt that [slavery] strengthened the military 
tradition, if not the hand, of the South.” And 
there are manv other statements in this book 
which will stir the reader to argument— 
which is what makes it worthwhile reading. 
Professor Franklin may not have conclusively 
answered the question of “Why secession?” 
but he has written a provocative, highly read- 
able, and important volume which contains 


much new information and many new ideas. 


Frank E. Vandiver 
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SEARCHING STUDY OF JEFFERS 
The Loyalties of Kobinson Jeffers 


BY RADCLIFFE SQUIRES 


University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 
$4.25 


IN WRITING the best critical book to date on 
Robinson Jeffers Mr. Squires, a poet himself, 
brings creative insight, sympathy, and humil- 
ity to the appraisal of the writer whom he 
ranks with Eliot and Frost as one of the three 
major American poets of our time. Although 
he is aware of and respectful to the so-called 
New Critics, to whom Jeffers is anathema, 
Squires is not in the camp of these timid ones 
who would refine poetry to the vanishing 
point. He is aware as they are of Jeffers’ ro- 
mantic excesses, and is severe in his corrective 
judgments; but he believes that Jeffers should 
be judged by his virtues and his successes, as 
well as by his faults and his failures. 

This is the most serious and searching study 
of Jeffers that has been written, concerned 
with Jeffers’ deep philosophical position, rather 
than with the surface beauties of his verse. 
While it is not primarily a biographical study, 
the book shows understanding of the influence 
on Jeffers of the two key people in his life, 
his father and his wife. 

Christianity, sex, science, war, themes of 
incest and of violence, relation to Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Whitman, and Lucretius, debt 
to Marlowe, Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 


the Greek poets—these are the things Squires 
writes about and in full-blooded manner, 
without the pussyfooting which marks so 
much of academic writing. His judgments 
derive from a reading of Jeffers’ entire body 
of work, including his infrequent prose utter- 
ances. 


One might wish for fuller treatment of 
the role played in Jeffers’ verse by the coastal 
region which he has inhabited for nearly half 
a century. Either Mr. Squires has never seen 
the California coast from Carmel to Cambria, 
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or he has less liking for Jeffers’ nature poetry 
than for his ideas, for he minimizes a major 
characteristic of Jeffers’ work. 

In his concern over the recent critical neg- 
lect of Jeffers, Squires tends to overlook some- 
one far more important to Jeffers’ survival 
than the critic—I mean the reader. Is his 
poetry being read today by people who buy 
books and borrow them from libraries? Are 
young people reading Jeffers? Does Jeffers 
speak to those who prefer poetry to criticism 
of it? If the answer to these questions is yes, 
now and in generations to come, Jeffers has no 
need of critics—even good ones such as Rad- 
cliffe Squires — for unread poetry is dead 
poetry and no amount of criticism will resur- 
rect it. That Jeffers is out of fashion now with 
the New Critics need alarm no one. A poem 
should not mean but be, MacLeish wrote, and 
Jeffers’ massive poetry most certainly is. 


Lawrence Clark Powell 


OLD MARSTER UP NORTH 
Negro Folktales in Michigan 


BY RICHARD M, DORSON 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.75 


THE FLOOD OF BOOKS on folklore rolls on with 
a pace that sweeps up a mass of trash, whipped 
up into a synthetic and spurious froth on its 
surface. Deep below, however, is the power- 
ful flow of genuine lore of the folk, lore that 
has always appealed to all levels and ages of 
our society. The collections of Richard M. 
Dorson belong in this category of the avthen- 
tic. His first book, Jonathan Draws the Long 
Bow, was a gleaning of supernatural stories, 
Yankee yarns, tall tales, local legends, and such 
material from old printed sources in New 
England. His next work, Bloodstoppers and 
Bearwalkers, came directly from the folk 
themselves—Indians, Finns, Canadians, Cor- 
nishmen, lumberjacks, sailors, and miners of 
the Michigan Peninsula. In this, his first ap- 
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proach to oral sources, Mr. Dorson recorded 
the “raw material of folklore, untouched by 
any devices of improvement or bowdlerizing,” 
in the words of the people themselves. The cur- 
rent volume, Negro Folktales in Michigan, 
represents the discovery of a considerable body 
of lore from the South, started by escaped 
slaves and continued by later migrants. Again 
Mr. Dorson has preserved through notes and 
tape recordings the exact wording of the 
informants, 

His success in the latest search was un- 
doubtedly due in large degree to a zestful and 
sympathetic approach, which thawed many 
an unpromising source and revealed a variety 
of talents and traits characteristic of Negro 
storytellers. Two common fields of interest 
were animals and Baptist services. The best of 
the narrators enlivened their efforts with many 
animal noises and other sound effects, as well 
as imitative gestures. Mr. Dorson records with 
almost naive delight spicy and colorful idioms 
and figures of speech such as are familiar to 
all southerners. Unfortunately, he found few 
outstanding raconteurs, for “the flare of ra- 
dio and the gloom of television are drowning 
out and stifling the old storytelling ways.” 

The materials in the book are arranged 
under several broad headings. Animal and bird 
stories are often etiological, explaining how 
the buzzard got a bald head, how the rabbit 
got a short tail, and how the monkey made 
the buzzard “straighten up and fly right.” 
There are tales of the slave and his Old Mars- 
ter: one slave won a large bet by guessing what 
was in a box; another, relying on a mojo (con- 
jure bag), refused to work until his boss got 
a stronger mojo. The supernatural has a large 
role in these stories: hoodoos and two-heads 
work cures or inflict hexes; spirits and hants 
reveal buried treasure; witches are foiled by 
salting and peppering their magic skins while 
they are out of them. There are even big 
windies, such as the old one about the miracu- 


lous hunt, in which a variety of game was 
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bagged with one shot, and also the oft-told 
yarn of the mule that froze to death in a pop- 
corn storm. The book concludes with a group 
of fairy tales, including one about the Devil’s 
daughter helping a wooer to accomplish his 
tasks so he can elope with her. 

The stories which Mr. Dorson offers here 
are interesting for narrative content and for 
their Negro flavor. They differ widely, how- 
ever, in charm and effectiveness, as the skill 
and experience of their narrators varied, for 
Mr. Dorson has presented them with “a mini- 
mum of editing, as they were dictated or 
recorded.” The best of them have a naive ap- 
peal, which the collector finds quite fascinat- 
ing. The southern reader, however, and not 
necessarily a severely critical one, would be 
inclined to smile indulgently at this north- 
erner who has just discovered the Negroes and 
their yarns. But when he is so swept off his 
feet by his enthusiasm and the importance of 
his own achievement that he makes snide re- 
marks about a great southern teller of Negro 
stories, it is time to set him straight. Mr. Dor- 


son makes the following comment on Joel 
Chandler Harris: 


As a portrayer of United States Negro folk 
tradition Harris falls short in many ways, 
however, principally by identifying the tradi- 
tion with animal stories. His use of excessive 
dialect and his creation of Uncle Remus unfor- 
tunately placed Negro folklore in the nostal- 
gic setting dear to Southern romancers like 
Thomas Nelson Page and Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, and continued the stereotype of the 
faithful retainer with his arch and droll 
mannerism. 


So far as we know, Joel Chandler Harris did 
not pretend to “portray United States Negro 
folk tradition”; in fact, he was not even a 
folklorist, in the sense Mr. Dorson seems to 
have in mind. Out of a lifetime of sympathetic 
and appreciative association with Negroes of 
the deep South he was simply trying to create 
fictional characters and tales, basically true, 
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written in as interesting and effective form as 
he could command, for the amusement. of the 
reading public. Richard M. Dorson, finding a 
body of lore of southern Negroes, in our time, 
rapidly dying out in an alien environment 
hundreds of miles from its sources, and pre- 
serving it scientifically with notebook and 
tape recorder, is, of course, a completely dif- 
ferent type of “portrayer,” with a radically 
different purpose. His references to “excessive 
dialect” and the “unfortunate” placing of 
Uncle Remus in the “‘ante-bellum setting” re- 
flect Mr. Dorson’s own attitude, first, as one 
alien to the tradition of the southern Negro, 
and, second, as a technical folklorist. When, 
therefore, he offers his material to the general 
reader, he should bear in mind that he is com- 
peting with Joel Chandler Harris, not to men- 
tion other widely beloved writers of Negro 
stories. In such competition, his own tales, 
“untouched by any devices of improvement,” 
gaunt, bare, rough in form and style, though 
undeniably rich in Negro character and idiom, 
will never arouse the warm appreciation and 
deep, loyal affection that native southerners 
feel for Uncle Remus and his yarns. Under 
the circumstances, Mr. Dorson’s comments on 
their creator are more than brash; they smack 
of poor taste, even bad manners, The sensible 
reader, naturally, will not let this bit of north- 
ern assurance prejudice his enjoyment of a 
fine collection of genuine and typical Negro 
anecdotes and stories. 


John Lee Brooks 


HORGAN’S SANTA FE 

The Centuries of Santa Fe 
BY PAUL HORGAN 

Dutton, New York $5.00 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, in 1936, Paul Horgan 
published in Santa Fe a slender volume made 
up of five historical sketches which had pre- 
viously appeared in the Yale Review. Entitled 
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From the Royal City, the book presented brief 
accounts of climactic moments in Santa Fe’s 
history from 1690 to 1878, as seen through 
the eyes of participants in the events of the 
various periods. Much later, when From the 
Royal City had long been out of print, the late 
Nicholas Wreden suggested to Horgan that he 
enlarge and adapt the idea in order to describe 
more thoroughly the life of Santa Fe through 
its long history, with its mingling of Indian, 
Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo-American cul- 
tures. The result, The Centuries of Santa Fe, 
pictures the city and its people, as the author 
says in his preface, “during periods of signifi- 
cant change and throughout a succession of 
conquests from early Spanish colonial times to 
the present century.” 

For each of the eleven periods chosen, from 
1620 to the present, Horgan has created an 
anonymous protagonist whose position in the 
Royal City enables him (or her) to observe 
from a good vantage point the important 
events and persons of his day. First in the pro- 
cession through three centuries are the people 
who knew Santa Fe during the years of Span- 
ish dominion: the young royal notary who 
was sent to the Spanish outpost of Santa Fe 
in 1620 to remake his career; the Franciscan 
Father President who set out in 1635 on a 
tragically unsuccessful mission to solve the bit- 
ter problems of conflict between church and 
state as they affected the Indians of the pueblos; 
the bannerman who suffered with the Spanish 
forces routed in the Pueblo rebellion of 1680; 
the alderman who served under Don Diego de 
Vargas at the time of the reconquest a decade 
later; and the matriarch whose life in Santa Fe 


spanned all the social changes that took place 
from 1710 to 1805—the year when the first 
citizen of the United States to enter the city, 


James Pursley, brought with him the new ideas 
of the nineteenth century. Then comes the 
Missouri trader of 1821, representative of the 
period of Mexican domination. And finally, 
for the period when Santa Fe moved into the 
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orbit of the United States and then became 
a part of it, there are the United States lieu- 
tenant of 1846; the German bride of 1870; 
the young doctor of medicine who came to 
Santa Fe to study tuberculosis and who in 
1883 met Adolph Bandelier; and finally the 
“chronicler” (the author himself) of the years 
from 1915 to the present. 

With his deep feeling for the Spanish South- 
west and his full knowledge of the history of 
Santa Fe, Horgan has produced an account 
filled with the moving beauty of his insights 
into the spirit of this intense and dramatic 
land. It must be said, however, that the device 
of viewing the past, as the author puts it in 
his preface, “rather in the way of a documen- 
tary film, in which we see true experience over 
the shoulder, as it were, of a protagonist who 
is also a participant with whom the reader 
may identify himself” is somewhat unevenly 
successful. The royal notary and the German 
bride, to take two examples from different 
periods, are convincing portraits. But the 
alderman in the time of De Vargas is little 
more than a cardboard figure; and at this point 
the original sketch which opens From the 
Royal City, concentrating on the nature and 
vision of the Captain General himself, seems 
to this reviewer to be considerably more effec- 
tive than the later version. 

One further observation may be in order 
concerning the form of the work, which com- 
bines history and what must, in the creation 
of “composite characters,” be called fiction. 
Occasionally, as when actual historical figures 
are introduced and their words, transcribed 
from primary sources, are quoted, this combi- 
nation becomes somewhat confusing. It is a 
moot question, and one on which historians are 
apt to have pronounced opinions, whether the 
two kinds of writing, each in itself entirely 
legitimate, can be put together satisfactorily 
in one and the same book. 

In spite of these possible reservations, how- 
ever, it is beyond question that in The Cen- 
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turies of Santa Fe Paul Horgan, making use 
of the great skill and the broadly inclusive 
vision which he has so often demonstrated in 
his earlier works, has transmitted to us his 
strong sense of the continuing life of Santa 
Fe, with all its struggles and upheavals, its 
great waves of conquest, and its profoundly 
human interweaving of varied racial elements. 


M.L.H. 


FROM THE CRAIGIE HOUSE 


Mrs. Longfellow: Selected Letters 
And Journals 


EDITED BY EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
Longmans, Green, New York $5.00 


A DECADE AND A HALF has passed since Alice 
Longfellow told me in the Craigie House about 
the tragic death of her mother. Now we have 
the excellent letters of that intelligent and 
devoted woman. Fanny Appleton, Longfel- 
low’s second wife, was the beautiful daughter 
of an affluent Beacon Street family. When she 
accepted “the Prof’’ after a long courtship she 
was very happy in her marriage. Not only do 
her letters have wit, but her judgments on art, 
travel, the theater, sermons, the opera indi- 
cate an independent, discriminating mind. 
The Longfellows entertained most of the 
literary people of their time. Young Lowell 
“talked @ la jeune Amérique of the great re- 


forms this country is to display.” “Emerson 
does not live happily with his wife; how many 
alas! wear a bleeding side under their cloak.” 

Mrs. Longfellow also comments interest- 
ingly on the appearance of Henry’s successive 
books. Hiawatha, she reports, “roused all the 
nettles of criticism, but we don’t read the dis- 
agreeable ones.” These letters are interesting 
not only for the light they reflect on their 
period but as examples of the art of good let- 
ter writing. 


Ernest FE. Leisy 
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“THE FRONTIER 

CAMP MEETING is an 

outstanding contribution to the 

story of America’s beginnings. 

No phase of frontier religious activity 

has been more misrepresented in the 

popular mind than has the camp 

meeting. Those who have previously written 

about the camp meeting may be divided into 
two groups; some have idealized it and overpraised it, and others are only 
interested in ridiculing or damning it. It is needless to say that Mr. Johnson 
belongs to neither group. He is the first writer to put the camp meeting 
in its proper historic perspective, as a frontier institution of large social and 
religious significance.” — William Warren Sweet, author of 
The Story of Religion in America. 


CAMP MEETING 


RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME 
By CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Often wild as the frontier itself, characterized by “muscular Christianity,” 
and sometimes frowned upon by the more disciplined churches of the eastern 
seaboard, the camp meeting filled the religious and emotional needs of many 
lonely settlers of the trans-Allegheny West in the period from 1800 to 1840. 


The Frontier Camp Meeting is the first major study of a fascinating 
chapter in America’s religious development. Here is the camp meeting as it 


really was, in all its fascinating, turbulent, and intensely spiritual vigor. 
350 pages Illustrated with facsimiles of old prints $5.00 
Al your bookstore 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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SELECTED WRITINGS 


of 
TOM GOOCH 


EDITED BY DECHERD TURNER 
INTRODUCTION BY UMPHREY LEE 


D uring the fifty years that the late Tom C. Gooch was successively cartoonist, 
editor, and publisher of the Dallas Times Herald he never lost his touch as a 
writer. He knew his newspaper from the ground up; he also knew his city and 
its people intimately and kept their interest foremost in his mind. The writings 
in this collection reflect his genial personality as well as the spirit of a perceptive 
viewer of events during a critical time in the country’s history. 


Mr. Gooch’s editorials, which for many years appeared on his paper’s front 
page, were signed The Editor — a phrase which became one of his trademarks. 
Chen in the 1930's and 1940's Mr. Gooch wrote a daily column for his paper in 


which he promised both “to defend and violate tradition.” “We will not be hide- 
bound,” he wrote, “and there will be latitude in our attempts to be both serious 
and funny.” Mr. Gooch’s columns often ended with the words “That’s all for 
today,” aptly chosen as the title for this volume. 


"Mr. Gooch wrote primarily for people within the Dallas area, but he was not 
provincial-minded. On the contrary he was national-minded. A large percentage of 
his writings included in the book deal with affairs during the second Roosevelt 
ad ministration, and they illuminate what is now history. 

“At home and in Washington, he was a constant commentator on government, on 
specific politicians and specific policies, but in bis comments there is nothing of the 
rancor and hatred that in bis time came to be the common denominator of many 
newspaper and radio commentators. | cannot find a single violation of fair play, 
moderation and decent respect for the opinions of others. ... There are plenty of 
quotable instances of homely wisdom in this book.” — J. Frank Dose 


"It is good to have such an ably-edited, well-organized selection of bis writings 
while the memory of his vibrant personality is still fresh in the minds of so many 
who knew him at first band.” — Sam ACHESON 


Illustrated, 388 pages, $5.00 
At your bookstore 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
panel rolling ... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 


recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


129 Times Place 
MUSKOGEE OKLAHOMA 


STRAIGHT-EYED BEFORE THE STONE 


To and fro he walks with measured steps, 
Straight-eyed before the polished marble stone, 
An honored guard, honoring him who sleeps 
Enshrined with ageless earth, his name unknown. 
To this last place what can the debtor bring, 
What homage can those pay who gave the least? 
For him whose song has fled his lips unsung, 
What words can match the valor of his dust? 


The above lines are from APRIL ALWAYS, a new book 
of poems by MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT, Dallas 
advertising man and writer. Cloth, 64-pages, $2.00 ppd. 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING CO. 


1717 Wood Street ¢ Dallas, Texas 
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hat were the bitter 
hatreds that led to 


MURDER THE CORNERS 


By G.B. RAY 


Seething enmities they were, smouldering beneath 
the ash of the War Between the States. When they 
burst into flame —— as they were bound to do — the 
Lee-Peacock war was under way — in North Cen- 
tral Texas. The men who went to their graves 
and the women who mourned them are charac- 
terized faithfully within the pages of a chronicle 
that is laden with excitement, rich in historical lore. 
There was pathos, and a tragic, deeply-moving 
irony, in the violent passing of men who had some- 
how managed to survive that bloodier conflict; the 
author misses none of this in her account of the 
Reconstruction war-within-a-war — when tempers 
flared in an orgiastic wave of killing, and violence 
roamed the land. With illustrations. 


A Winter Release 
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